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VotumE XXIII JANUARY, 1928 NuMBER 4 


THE CLASSICS AND PURE SCIENCE? 


By Artuur E. Hi 
Professor of Chemistry, New York University 


One of the world’s most popular methods for obscuring thought 
consists in taking a complex body of facts, selecting its most 
striking characteristic, and fastening that characteristic upon the 
whole body by some sort of name by which it shall henceforth 
be known — with the result that the name assumes an exagger- 
ated importance and the complex nature of the body may be for- 
gotten. Thus we have learned in our early youth that the classics 
are cultural and the sciences practical. To men of a certain tem- 
perament the reiteration of such truths brings a certain weari- 
ness of spirit; we tire of the sound of these undenied virtues 
and would be glad to vote them a vacation with Aristides. As a 
chemist, I have long since ceased to be overproud that my loved 
science has been found a useful handmaid; I should be greatly 
cheered to have her described — for a while at least — as beauti- 
ful but dumb. Perhaps a body of classicists, somewhat weary with 
the plaudits of a world that has too glibly dubbed the classics 
beautiful but not useful, may be willing to accept a word of 
appreciation from one who, not disregarding their beauty, be- 
lieves them to be of great usefulness in the field in which he 
works — namely, the field of the natural sciences. 

The illustrations of that usefulness which will here be given 
can hardly be new to you, but I hope that they have not been re- 


1 Read before the seventh annual meeting of the American Classical League, 
New York; June 25, 1927. 
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peated so often as to have become wholly unacceptable. I offer 
them as a partial payment on an account which the sciences owe 
to the classics, and as an acknowledgement of my personal debt 
to certain of my teachers in the classics who were able to instill 
into me a respect for learning and a fondness for truth out of all 
proportion to my capacity for either. 

The nomenclature of science is one of Greek and Latin. How 
fully this generalization has been substantiated by carefully com- 
piled statistics, you will know better than I; but a brief examina- 
tion which I gave to a standard text in college science (Alexander 
Smith’s Inorganic Chemistry) indicated that the indexed titles 
are from the Greek in 37% of the instances, from the Latin in 
36%, from the Anglo-Saxon in 9%, and are derived from proper 
names in 8%; the remaining few per cent are from the modern 
languages or from sources unknown to my lexicographer. That 
our entire scientific nomenclature is of Greek and Latin origin to 
just this 73% extent is of course not asserted; but that it is pre- 
dominatingly so will not, I think, be denied. This means, of 
course, that in the study of a science the youth who knows his 
Latin and his Greek is at an advantage — how great a one de- 
pending upon the extent to which the words are really his, car- 
rying to him a connotation that fixes their meaning definitely in 
his memory. Such a knowledge would, I hope, keep a student 
from those flashes of unintended humor which often light up 
the quiz hour of the science teacher with a ghastly phosphores- 
cence, such as the following examples which I take from a large 
collection of “student howlers’” accumulated during my years of 
teaching. I have been assured by earnest freshmen that natural 
gas is made artificially ; that chlorine has a pugnacious odor; that 
potassium nitrate is used to petrify meat; and that ammonia 
takes away conscience. Such statements, coming with consider- 
able frequency in our college courses, may seem at the time to 
be merely a cause for innocent merriment, but actually they dis- 
close a most disquieting condition — namely, that many of our 
students in science are quite unable to understand the vocabulary 
of their subject, with the result that they cannot easily (or per- 
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haps ever) acquire clarity in their ideas of scientific truth. It is 
a matter of the gravest concern to science that, in our educa- 
tional system, precisely those students who have been either 
unable or unwilling to master the classical languages are fre- 
quently advised by our school men and our college men to “take 
a scientific course.’”’ Whatever the motive behind this advice, it is 
most unfortunate for all concerned. Is it too much to hope that 
some day the classicists will join with the scientists in demanding 
that the degree of bachelor of science shall mean something more 
than that the candidate has not had Latin or Greek? 

It would be possible to admit the preponderance of the classical 
influence upon scientific terminology and yet to maintain that the 
condition is due to an unfortunate historical heritage which sci- 
ence should reject in favor of expressing itself in the vernacular. 
But would this, if possible, be desirable? I think every teacher of 
science knows the dangers and difficulties that lie in the attempt. 
They spring from the fact that words in common conversational 
usage have a variety of meanings and of connotations which rise 
to confuse the student in his efforts to adjust them to a new usage. 
For example it is easier —or at least less hard —to teach the 
meaning of the term “hydrate” than of the term “pure,” in chem- 
istry; for the former can, at the worst, have no meaning to the 
student, while the latter rarely fails to suggest to him certain 
moral or spiritual qualities which cannot justly be ascribed to any 
mere chemical compound yet discovered. If we try artificial words, 
they usually fail to stick in the language, the well-known excep- 
tion being the word “gas,”’ given us by Van Helmont in the sev- 
enteenth century. Such made-up words, if we really could invent 
them in sufficient numbers without dying of shame, would pre- 
sent us with a difficulty only less than words from the vernacular 
— namely, entire lack of connotation. Mineralogy has, in a sense, 
tried this experiment by naming its minerals from proper names 
— with the result, it seems to me, that the list presents the gen- 
eral character of a telephone book, excellent for reference but 
pretty hard to memorize. Biology is having some trouble from a 
similar source, if I rightly read the complaints which appear in 
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the journals. Physics has erred but little in that direction; but it 
may be argued that there is not much in the words “watt,” “volt,” 
and “ampere” to suggest what they stand for, whether written 
with capitals or without. The ideal terminology is one in which 
each term has a single, well-known, and appropriate connotation; 
there is equal difficulty when it has many connotations and when 
it has none. The Greek and Latin come nearest to this ideal — 
at any rate to the mere student, if not to the scholar; the Sanskrit 
might be suggested as a substitute, if there were enough Sanskrit 
scholars to help us out, but in their absence it seems probable that 
the classics will supply the scientific words for the next few cen- 
turies, as they have in the past. Somehow, the scientist will have 
to learn them. 

There is another value, beyond that of mere facility in language, 
which classical training can give to the scientist. It may give him, 
in his early and formative years, a quickness of eye and ear in 
detecting small differences and a readiness of mind in evaluating 
their meaning. In highly inflected languages differences of a letter 
or a syllable may be used to distinguish the case, the mood, the 
tense, and thereby determine the whole meaning of a passage. The 
American youth, with his careless habits of speech and thought, 
needs to be brought, by the discipline of the classical languages, 
to appreciate the fact that much may depend upon the length of 
a vowel or the agreement between a relative pronoun and some 
of its possible antecedents. That Greek prose and Latin prose are 
so well and generally hated by the schoolboy is good evidence that 
that kind of training means hard work for the student and hard 
work for the teacher; but I am sure that we must have it for the 
future scientist, at least as sure as you are that we must have it 
for the future classicist. For the point is that it is just that train- 
ing, just that sense of the importance of the minute thing, just 
that fine distinction between resemblances and identities, that are 
the sine qua non for successful work in science, both in the stage 
of elementary study and in the later pursuit of scientific research. 
Somewhere it must be had; somewhere it must begin; and the 
earlier it comes into a man’s life, the more likely it is to fix itself 
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upon him as a habit. As I review in my mind the curriculum of 
the schools, I cannot quite see what can supply that discipline if 
the classical languages are passed over. Certainly nowhere can 
the training in accuracy be begun so early as in the study of lan- 
guages. If the anthropologist is right, it is, from the evolutionary 
standpoint, our possession of speech organs and a speech center 
that has made us what we are. In the life of the individual, this 
language faculty is among the first to develop. We should, there- 
fore, not think it a matter for wonderment that some of the so- 
called prodigies have acquired the classical languages at an early 
age. When we remember that the child learns to speak his mother 
tongue at three or four, to read it at six or seven, and to write it 
a year or two later, it is no miracle that he should acquire a second 
language at ten or twelve if given reasonable opportunity to do so; 
the wonder comes when we find so many who have not done so at 
eighteen. 

I make the point, with much confidence as to its validity, that 
it is sound and rational pedagogy to seize upon the natural and 
characteristic operations of the child mind and to use them as our 
best medium for training in the qualities of exactness which we 
desire in the adult. If that thesis be sound, there is no field in 
which training can be begun so early and with such promise of 
success as in the languages; and there are no languages by which 
the ideal of precision can be so consistently and effectively taught 
as the classical languages. If the college teacher in science is to be 
presented with human material which, at eighteen years of age, 
has not yet learned the fundamentals of nice and accurate observa- 
tion so well that accuracy has become automatic, he cannot be 
expected to shape or mold it into the form of a scientist; he has 
begun too late. Nor will it help, in my judgment, to begin the 


training in the sciences themselves back in the high-school or 


grammar-school years, unless the classical training has preceded 
it. The emphasis is on the order of the subjects and not on the 
age of the student; certainly both subjects could be begun much 
earlier, and it is no matter for pride that our students are forced 
to drag along several school years back of their European cousins 
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in beginning languages and sciences. Scientific habits are a late 
growth in the history of the race and will remain so in the history 
of the individual. That they are a late growth does not at all mean 
that they are necessarily higher than what has preceded. I do not 
know that the chrysanthemum is a higher development than the 
rose because it blooms later in the year; certainly I do not think it 
an improvement; but I am sure that little success comes from cul- 
tivating chrysanthemums for June and roses for November. If 
the world insists on having a crop of scientists for the drab 
months of the year, let us join together in stating that it can best 
be done by cultivating the classics in the spring of youth. 

I pass lastly to a phase of the classical influence that has little 
to do with the college student in science but very much to do with 
the spirit of science itself. The classical literature, more particu- 
larly the Greek, is permeated with the spirit of philosophy ; whoso 
studies it must sooner or later realize that the plan of our universe, 
spiritual and material, is something that the great minds of the 
world have been seeking to understand throughout the ages, and 
that our present-day view of it is not ultimate truth but merely 
one phase of a philosophy which is still a million years short of 
being complete. Progress toward an understanding of this great 
plan comes when we work with the humble realization that we are 
developing a philosophy, and not with the boast that we are find- 
ing out God. Science is a part of this great philosophy; the un- 
thinking world needs to be reminded that science is not a factory 
for telephones and dyestuffs, nor an inventory of plants and of 
planets; it is rather a natural philosophy (as it was once called) 
dealing with atoms, with electrons, with the ether, and with evo- 
lution. Time does not permit that I should more than suggest to 
you that this scientific philosophy of our day is necessarily an 
extension or elaboration or evolution of the philosophy of the past. 
As an example, it is well known that the Greek philosophy of 
atomism, or of the discontinuity of matter, has developed into an 
elaborate and intricate system in our present-day scientific theory. 
We find it, in biology, in the concept of the cell as the unit of 
organic structure; and inside that cell the biologist of today is 
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busily looking for his smaller and simpler particles. In the inor- 
ganic world of physics and chemistry we have the electrons circu- 
lating about the central nucleus of the atom, and the atoms 
grouped into molecules, while still retaining varying degrees of 
freedom of movement ; coming to masses of sensible size, we have 
the molecules clustered in regular systems in crystalline solids, or 
moving with varying speeds through limited space in our liquids 
and gases. Larger aggregates of these bodies compose our plan- 
ets, circulating about their central suns; and the suns circulate 
about centers which the astronomer endeavors to locate. The pat- 
tern is startlingly uniform, all the way from the inconceivably 
small to the inconceivably great — almost too uniform to be true, 
one might be tempted to say, if he could only suggest something 
more likely to be true. Of course, no scientist is so naive as to 
think that this philosophy, substantiated as it is by so many quanti- 
tative measurements, is simply and solely the atomism of the Greek 
philosophers ; but he cannot fail to be benefited by the knowledge 
that it has ancestry. An ingrained conviction, when a scientist 
acquires it, that all these great questions have been tackled before 
and that the solution is never more than a partial one, is a great 
help in securing that poise of mind, midway between a deadening 
pessimism and a foolish optimism, which makes for solid and 
enduring additions to our knowledge. Science recognizes that it 
is engaged in a search for the truth; but it needs to keep constantly 
before it that it is conducting the search with the same old instru- 
ment which has been used through all recorded time — the human 
mind, with all its limitations. In trying to keep properly oriented 
in this search, it is hard to think of anything more helpful than a 
knowledge of the classical languages, of the classical literature, of 
the classical philosophy. May all good scientists strive to impress 
this belief upon their successors, to the end that the science of the 
future may have in it a larger measure of lasting beauty and a 
closer approach to the long-sought truth. 
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APOPHORETA 


By S. L. MonLer 
Franklin and Marshall College 


When a Roman gentleman gave a dinner, he prepared to enter- 
tain not only the guests he had specifically invited but also pos- 
sible friends of these guests, their wmbrae;* provision was made 
for clientes and freedmen as a matter of course. Open-handed 
hospitality, combined with what we should call charity, went with 
the giving of a Roman dinner party. What is more, the host’s 
obligation did not end with supplying these guests and _ their 
slaves with food, drink, and entertainment; it would have been 
considered inhospitable for him to allow them to leave his house 
empty-handed. Apparently it was a common practice for the 
guests’ slaves to carry home portions of the food which had been 
served, for the master and his family to enjoy the next day.’ 
Only extravagant abuses of this privilege drew the witty attacks 
of the epigrammatist, Martial, and so have directed our attention 
to its existence. The mappa was the normal receptacle for such 
gleanings: * to fill ones sinus in addition with half-consumed verte- 
brae or thrushes and to carry home a flagon filled with the wine 
as it was served * slightly exceeded the bounds of etiquette. In 
another epigram we read of one, Caecilianus, whose pilferings are 
perhaps less exaggerated, but who nevertheless deserved a re- 

1Cf. Hor. Sat. ii.8.22; Epist. i. 5. 28. 

2 Mart. ii. 37; iii. 23; vii. 20; Lucian Nigr.25; Anth. Pal. xi. 11, 205, 207 (by 
Lucilius, for whom see Friedlander’s edition of Martial I, p. 19, n. 1). Evi- 
dence that the same custom was practiced among the Greeks is found in two 
other passages from Lucian, Conviv. 36; Hermot. 11. 

3Cf. Petr. Cen. Trim. 66: ... et mala singula. Ego tamen duo sustuli 
et ecce in mappa alligata habeo; nam si aliquid muneris meo vernulae non 


tulero, habeo convicium. 
4 Mart. vii. 20. The “glutton” described in this poem took his plunder home 


and the next day — sold it. 
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minder that he had not been invited for more than one day’s 
repast: ° 

You rake in everything that is served on one side of the table or the 
other : a sow’s teats, a spare rib of pork, a heath cock intended for two 
servings, half a mullet, a whole bass, the side of a lamprey, the leg 
of a chicken, a pigeon dripping with its white sauce. All this is 
wrapped up in your greasy napkin and handed to your slave to be 
carried home. We recline at the table with nothing to do but talk 
(otiosa turba). If you have any sense of decency put back our din- 
ner where it belongs; I did not invite you, Caecilianus, for another 
dinner tomorrow. 

The tone of the poem indicates that the guests were expected 
to take home some of the food but not to make off with the whole 
meal.° It was the custom of the times: a host had to be generous 
as well as hospitable. 

The Roman cena was perhaps distinguished even more by the 
varied entertainment it offered a fun-loving, convivial race ; and it 
is of such gifts as also furnished amusement that I wish to speak. 
These were intended to add zest to a meal by their novel char- 
acter, by the unusual method of their distribution, or through 
their introduction of an element of chance. Good examples of 
novelties can be seen in Trimalchio’s fruit and cakes that squirted 
perfume,’ and in his pastry porkers.* For an unusual method of 
distribution, one might cite his coronae aurae cum alabastris 
unguenti, let down from a hole in the ceiling.° Other favors at 
this famous dinner derived all their interest from the ridiculous 
labels that accompanied them, which contain some of the worst 
puns on record: *° 

A dish containing small parchment tickets was passed around, while 
a slave assigned to the duty read out the favors: “Argentum scelera- 

5 Mart. ii. 37. 

6 Cf. Mart. iii. 23: 

Omnia cum retro pueris obsonia tradas, 
cur non mensa tibi ponitur a pedibus? 

Anth. Pal., loc. cit. 

7 Petr. Cen. Trim. 60. 

8 Ihid., 40. 

® Thid., 60. 

10 Jbid., 56. 
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tum’: a ham is presented, on top of which were placed some cruets, 
[The cruets were of silver; for sceleratum cf. oxéhic]. “A neck- 
piece” (cervical) : a piece of neck meat is brought in. “Serisapia et 
contumelia” : xerophagi ex sapa dati sunt et contus cum malo. “Porri 
et persica”: flagellum et cultrum accepit. [Cf. porri sectiles and sica 
or secare as applied to the use of the flagellum. The cultrum may 
have represented a Persian weapon]. “Passeres et muscarium” (a 
fly trap): uvam passam and Attic honey. ‘“Cenatoria et forensia’: 
a morsel [to be eaten at dinner instead of worn] and a notebook. 
“Canale et pedale’: a hare [cf. canis] and a sole were brought in. 
“Muraena et littera”: murem cum rana alligata fascemque betae [the 
Greek beta and beets]. And a thousand others like them. 

The extreme outlandishness of these apophoreta we naturally 
attribute to the eccentricity of the old parvenu, but the custom of 
distributing slips or tickets was apparently familiar.” 

The varied practice of the “sainted” Augustus is faithfully re- 
corded by his biographer: *” 

Festivals and holidays he usually celebrated lavishly, though some- 
times only ina spirit of fun. During the Saturnalia, and at any other 
time when the mood struck him, he would now give gifts of clothing, 
or gold and silver ; again coins of all sorts, old pieces of the kings, or 
rare ones from foreign countries ; another time nothing but hair cloth, 
sponges, pokers, tongs, and other such trifles, with enigmatic, ambigu- 
ous labels.1* He also had a custom at his banquets of putting up for 
auction lottery-tickets for articles of most unequal value, and paint- 
ings turned face to the wall, so that by the caprice of fortune the high 
hopes of the purchasers were either rudely disappointed or realized to 
the full. He required, however, that the bidding be restricted to the 
guests on a single couch (ut per singulos lectos licitatio fieret), so that 
the loss or gain would be distributed among all. 

Another important passage from the same authority suggests 

11 Cf. Suet. Aug. 75 (below), titulis obscuris et ambiguis, and Lamprid. Hel. 
22 (below, n. 15), where coclearia are said to have been used for sortes con- 
viviales, We may perhaps also compare Mart. xii. 62.11, largaeque nomismata 
mensae, where Friedlander explains nomismata as Merken welche an die Giste 
als Loose fiir die Saturnaliengeschenke vertheilt wurden. Cf. Rostovtzeff, 
Bleitesserae, p.41, Sylloge 501-12, for tesserae appropriate for use at the Sat- 


urnalia. 
12 Suet. Aug. 75. 
18 Probably sensu obsceno. 
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a way to conduct a gambling party and shows a quality of gen- 
erosity in the first emperor which considerably raises him in our 
esteem: ** “He writes to his daughter, ‘I am sending you two 
hundred and fifty denarii, the amount which I gave my guests in 
case they should wish to play with dice or at odd and even during 
the meal.’’’ We shall see more of the extension of dinner-giving, 
but we shall nowhere meet with more thoughtful consideration of 
the members of one’s family. 

The apophoreta of such a character as Elagabalus naturally 
reflect his extravagant eccentricity:** “Further, he had dinner 
lots written out on snail picks, such that one drew ten camels, 
another ten flies; one ten pounds of gold, another ten of lead; one 
ten ostriches, another ten hen’s eggs, so that they were a lottery 
indeed and put one’s fortune to the test.’’ We may assume that 
the use of coclearia for this purpose was not common, any more 
than the giving of such things as camels ** and ostriches, but the 
practice of drawing for valuable or worthless “favors”? was ap- 
parently quite familiar. In fact it was the method prescribed for 
the distribution of the objects described in the last book of Mar- 
tial’s epigrams. 

And it is to this book of Apophoreta that we must turn as a 
veritable mine of information on gift-giving.’ In the introduc- 
tory poem the author explains his purpose: ** 

While the knight and the lordly senator delight in their dinner 
suits, and the freedman’s cap adorns our Jupiter, and the home-raised 
slave does not dread the sight of an officer of the law as he shakes the 
dice, though he sees the cold tanks right at hand, read the alternate 
lots of rich and poor; let each one give his guest his proper prize. 

The gifts are clearly intended for Saturnalian banquets, that is, 
they are at once dinner-gifts and “Christmas” presents. 

Since Martial explicitly promises us “alternate lots of rich and 

14 [bid., 71 fin. 

15 Lamprid. Vit. 22. 

16 Cf. Athen. v. 46, p. 210 (concerning Antiochus Baoietc). 

17 The book is also invaluable for the study of other details of Roman pri- 


vate life, and as an index of popular taste in the fields of literature and art. 
18 Mart. xiv. 1. 1-6. 
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poor,’”’ we expect to find a complete series of poems arranged in 
pairs, one of which describes a relatively valuable present, while 
the other describes one which is less desirable. This is in gen- 
eral the case, and there is usually a close relation traceable between 
the members of a pair: they describe articles of the same sort made 
of different materials, or obviously of different value; *® things 
which are used together, or have a similar use; *° objects with a 
more subtle or humorous relationship.** In other cases the poorer 
gift has no connection with the desirable one but is inserted as a 
peculiarly inappropriate “joker.” ** This scheme of arrangement 
in pairs is observable in a great majority of the poems, though 
divergences from the norm are sufficiently frequent to cause 
grave concern to editors.”® 

As a catalogue of Saturnalian presents the book is nearly com- 
plete, except for the omission of articles of food and drink, which 
are given a book by themselves, and the oft-mentioned mappa. 
We find included the cerus,”* sigilla,*® nuces,”® and tabellae;*" the 
ligula, coclear,** and dentiscalpium;*® cups and silver plate; *° 
articles of clothing ** and books.** The fullness of Martial’s list 


19 Fig. 12, 13, Loculi eboret, Loculi lignet; 61, 62, Lanterna cornea, Lan- 
terna de vesica. 

20 F.g., 216, 217, Auceps, Accipiter; 165 (166), 167, Cithara, Plectrum; 28, 
29, Umbella, Causea. 

21 F.g., 205, 206, Puer, Cestos; 210, 211, Morio, Caput vervecinum. 

22 E.g., 56, Dentifricium; 151, Zona. 

23 See, e.g., Friedlander’s edition, II, pp. 205-300. 

2442: Cf. Mart. v. 18.2; Stat. Sil. iv. 9. 40. f: 

Quantum nec dare cereos olentes 
cultellum tenuesve codicillos, 

Anth. Pal. vi. 249. 1-3; Paul., p. 54; Macr. i. 7. 28f. See Preller, Mythologie, 
II, p. 17. 

25171, 178, 182. Cf. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, III, 587 f. 

2619 (18). Cf. vii. 91.2; v.30.8; 84.1. 

27 3-9. Cf. vii. 53. 3, bis senos triplices; below, n. 45. 

28 120, 121. 

29 22. 

30 93-118. Cf. tbid., iv. 88.3; vii.53; 72.4,5; viii.33.2; 71; x. 15 (14).8; 
29.1; Lucian Sat. 16. 

8165, 66, 124-38 (136), 140 (139)-43, 145, 149, 151, 153. 

82 183-96. 
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is well illustrated in the poems descriptive of wearing apparel. 
Whereas I have been able to find only five different articles men- 
tioned elsewhere (the toga,** laena,®* alicula,*® épeotetdvov [lacer- 
na?], and xtowov [tunica] )** Martial lists no less than twenty-six 
separate items. At the same time it should be noted that other 
references to the giving of clothes are sufficient to justify our 
acceptance of Martial’s list as genuine, representing things which 
were actually given rather than things which an imaginative poet 
thought ought to be given. Indeed, the variety of objects ex- 
changed by the Romans as gifts would seem to suggest that the 
only criteria observed in “Christmas” shopping were those of 
utility and price. ‘The contrast with modern American practice 
is most striking. While only such articles as socks, neckties, 
slippers, and handkerchiefs are considered appropriate gifts for a 
man today, the ancient Roman received articles which would cor- 
respond with suits, overcoats, shoes, or even overalls.** 

We must not forget, however, that Martial’s book of Apophor- 
eta is also a catalogue of dinner-gifts. By a natural extension of 
the principle involved in allowing the guests at a meal to carry 
home portions of the food with which they had been served, it was 
apparently not uncommon to give them also the cups and other 
utensils which had been used at the banquet.** We find even that 

33 [hid., ii. 85.4; x. 15 (14). 7; xiii. 48. 1. 

34 [hid., xii. 36.2; xiii. 48. 1. 

35 [bid., xii. 81. 2. 

36 Tucian De Merc. Cond. 37. Cf. Sat. 13, 14, 16, 21, 39. For the giving of 
clothes as Eévia cf. Hom. Od. viii. 392 ff.; xv. 125 f.; xxiv. 276 f.; Verg. Aen. 
ili. 482 ff.; Diod. xiii. 83. For their distribution at banquets cf. Suet. Aug. 75 
(above). 

37 Mart. xiv. 153, Semicinctium. The same difference is apparent in the ex- 
change of eatables: we restrict ourselves almost exclusively to confections 
(and a married man is very unlikely to receive as much as a stick of candy) ; 
a Roman gentleman might expect anything from a glass of jelly to a peck of 
beans (thbid., iv. 46. 6-13). 

38 Cf. Athen. iv. 1-5 (Caranus, one of Alexander’s generals); vi. 15, p. 229 
C (Cleopatra); v.46, p. 210; Lamprid. Hel. 29: Donavit et argentum omne 
convivis, quod habuit in conviviis, et omnem apparatum poculorum, idque sae- 
pius. The inscriptions on two late vascula vitrea indicate so plainly that they 
were intended as reminders of specific banquets, that it would seem natural 
to infer that they were given to the guests as souvenirs: C.J. L., XV, 7043, 
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the principle was carried still farther, when the guests were given 
the dining-room furniture * and the slaves who had waited upon 
them.*® Gift-giving on such a lavish scale was obviously only 
possible for the fabulously wealthy or for royalty, and I refer to it 
only to justify Martial’s inclusion of such items in his list. In- 
deed, a single passage describing the “favors” distributed by the 
Emperor Verus supplies parallels for the most costly and seem- 
ingly whimsical of Martial’s apophoreta:” 

He even gave away the handsome slave boys [cf. Mart. xiv. 205] 
who waited on each individual guest; carvers and platters [97] for 
everybody; live animals, both wild and domesticated, whether birds 
[73-76] or quadrupeds, of the varieties which had been served during 
the meal: *? cups of agate (murrhinos) [113] or Alexandrian crystal 
[111] for everyone at each round of the drinking. Gold, silver, and 
jewelled cups [93, 95, 109] were also distributed, as well as wreaths 
with gold ribbons, and flowers which were out of season; also gold 
perfume vases in the shape of alabastra; and finally, carriages with 
mules ** and lackeys, together with silver-mounted harness, with 
which to drive home from the banquet. 

Although records of this sort have a certain significance for the 
study of ancient life, one finds much more of vital interest in de- 
scriptions of the humbler objects exchanged by the common peo- 
ple who crowded the streets of the city. The homely toothpick, 
for instance, is a much more typical Saturnalian present, cheap 
and serviceable. At the same time it bears an obvious relation to 
the cena. A dentiscalpium is included among Martial’s apophor- 
eta,** and in an epigram written by the Graeco-Roman Crinagoras 
to accompany a gift of a quill toothpick, he describes it apologetic- 
CENA BENANTI ET CLAVDIANI QVI SE CORONABERIN BIBAN 
(cena Venanti et Claudiani: qui se coronaberint bibant) ; ibid., 7028, GELA- 
SIA LECORI COMASIA PIETE ZESETE MVLTIS ANNIS VIVATIS. 

39 Athen. iv, p. 148 B (Cleopatra). Cf. Mart. xiv. 85, 87-91. 

49Dio Cas. Ixvii. 763 D, E (Domitian). Cf. Mart. xiv. 201, 203, 205, 208, 
and the even-numbered poems to the end of the book. 

41 Capitol. Ver. 5. 

42 Cf. xiii. 39, 41, 59, 92, 93, 98 (99). Cf. ibid., 94-97, 99 (98), 100; xiv. 198, 
200, 202 (pets). 

43 Cf. Hom. Od. xv. 85; Mart. xiv. 199, Asturco. 

44 2 
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ally as being “like a mere dinner-gift’’ (oia 5¢ daitos da@oov).*° 
At the same time Martial informs us that a stingy patron sent 
him seven of them in a miscellaneous assortment of cheap Satur- 
nalian presents.*® Here I believe we can see definite evidence that 
dinner-giving exerted an influence on the customs and traditions 
which affected the simple exchange of presents in the holiday sea- 
son.‘ The spoon and the coclear,** as well as the more accepta- 
ble pound of silver plate,*® may well have attained their vogue as 
“Christmas” presents in the same way. 

Since the Saturnalia is generally supposed to have been a festi- 
val for men * and children, it is interesting to note that a number 
of Martial‘s apophoreta were obviously intended for women.** 
Most of these are cheap presents, ridiculously inappropriate for 
the men who attended the Saturnalian banquet. We are told 
specifically in 56 how the gifts were to be passed on: 


Dentifricium. 
Quid mecum est tibi? Me puella sumat: 
emptos non soleo polire dentes. 


45 Anth. Pal. vi. 229. 5, 6. 
46 Mart. vii. 53. 1-4: 
Omnia misistt mihi Saturnalibus, Umber, 
munera, contulerant quae tibi quinque dies; 
bis senos triplices et dentiscalpia septem; 
his comes accessit spongea, mappa, calix. 

47 The giving of food at the Saturnalia (cf. Mart. iv. 46. 1-13; 88. 5-7; 
v. 18. 3; vii. 5-8; Lucian Sat. 16) suggests at once the practice of giving food 
to dinner guests, already mentioned; and in this connection the very title of 
Martial’s Thirteenth Book, Xenia, almost speaks for itself. Cf. xiii. 3.5: 
Haec licet hospitibus pro munere disticha mittas. (For the use of xenia in its 
strict sense of a gift presented to a guest entertained for a longer period, cf. 
Plin. Epist. vi.31.14.) It is highly significant that this word develops the 
general meaning of “present”: Dig. xxiv. 1.37, Nenia quae Kalendis Martiis et 
Saturnalibus mittuntur inter coniuges permittuntur; modo sint modica. 

48 Cf. Mart. v.18.2; 19.11; viii. 71.9 f.; 33.23 f.: 

Quid tibi cum phiala, ligulam cum mittere possis, 
mittere cum possis vel cocleare mihi. 

49 See above, n. 30. 

50 See Dar. et Sagl., IV, p. 1081. Cf. Mart. v. 84. 10f. 

51 Evidence that a mistress might receive presents at the Saturnalia is seen 
in x. 29.1 f.: 

Quam mihi mittebas Saturni tempore lancem, 
misisti dominae, Sextiliane, tuae. 
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A mistress is specified as the recipient here as in 134 and 149; 
while the tone of 66 and 151 makes them appropriate for women 
of the same class.’ In other places there is nothing to indicate 
the character of the women who are to receive the presents; and 
it should be observed that we find relatively valuable, as well as 
cheap, presents described in the poems 24-28: acus aurea (24), 
crines (26), umbella (28).°* With reference to the last of these, 
it might further be pointed out that its cheap counter is a broad- 
brimmed hat for a man.** 

The different varieties of wool listed in 154-58, though in- 
tended for general domestic use, formed presents better adapted 
to women than to men. Indeed, Martial writes elsewhere °° of a 
mistress whose moderate demands include sucida palliolo vellera 
quinque. In another epigram a finer grade of wool is spoken of as 
an appropriate reward for a certain Phyllis.*° 

If the apophoreta we are considering were to be given directly 
to respectable women who attended Saturnalian dinners, the 
poems supply valuable information as to the conduct of such func- 
tions. On the other hand, if it was understood that they were 
to be passed on by the gentleman banqueters to the women folk of 
their households, we have an eloquent commentary on the gen- 
erous spirit which pervaded ancient hospitality.” 

52 Mamillare. 


Taurino poteras pectus constringere tergo: 
nam pellis mammas non capit tsta tuas (66). 
Zona. 
Longa satis nunc sum; dulci sed pondere venter 
st tumeat, fiam tunc tibt zona brevis (151). 

53 Cf. Mart. xi. 73.6; Ovid Ars Amat. ii. 208. Juvenal ix. 50 f., writes of a 
disgustingly effeminate cinaedus who received a parasol and a piece of amber 
at the Matronalia; but Pliny N. H. xxxvii. 11, 12, tells us that sucinum was 
prized by women exclusively. 

5429, Causea, a hat worn by sailors and others whose occupations kept them 
out of doors. See Thesaurus s. v. 

55 xi. 27.8. Cf. Plautus Miles 687 ff. 

56 xii. 65. 5. 

57 Cf. above, n.14. Or it may be that these gifts were absorbed immediate- 
ly by the candidae puellae, whose function at the banquet hardly calls for 
explanation. 
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The gifts for children which are included in our book ™ are 
nearly all relatively cheap “jokers,” which would serve the pur- 
pose of raising a good laugh when they made their appearance in 
a company of grown-ups. but children’s demands are not as 
great as those of their elders, so that when these trifles were 
handed on to younger members of a family they gained real 
value. Our author states the case clearly in his description of a 
St puero dones, non 


59 


stilus case (1.e. a school “companion’’) : 
leve munus erit. It is peculiarly gratifying to note that the slave 
child, as well as his free-born playmate, was remembered in the 
distribution of favors: °° “A Rattle. If a wailing little home- 
raised slave comes and hangs on your neck, let him shake this 
noisy sistrum with his baby hand.” 

Our banqueter has returned to his home to resume the peren- 
nial task of spoiling children. He may have had a little more 
wine than was good for him at the Saturnalian dinner party — or 
“orgy,” as it is more frequently called — but I, for one, refuse to 
believe that his moral nature had been completely debauched. 
At any rate he had had a good time. 

5819 (18), Nuces; 21, Graphiarium; 54, Crepitacillum; 55, Flagellum; 168, 
169, Trochus; 176, Persona Germana. Question might be raised as to the des- 
tination of certain others: 35, Securicula; 79, Flagra; 80, Ferulae; 182, Sigil- 
lum gibberi fictile; 204, Cymbala; 213, Parma. The birds (73-76), the bird- 
cage (77), Catella Gallicana (198), and Simius (202), would be of special in- 
terest to women and children, even if it was expected that the men who re- 
ceived them would remain the nominal owners. See Dar. et Sagl., s. v. Bes- 
tiae Mansuetae, and figs. 843-47. Cf. Mart. xiii. 99 (98). 1: Delictum parvo don- 
abis dorcada nato. 

69 21. 2. 

6054. Cf. above, n. 3. 
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By Epcar Howarp SturTEVANT 
Yale University 


It is matter of common knowledge that French is a modern 
form of Latin, and a limited number of French and Latin words 
are habitually connected by nearly every person who knows both 
languages. One could scarcely doubt the identity of coeur, 
‘sing,’ and cantare, of cent, “hun- 


‘ 


“heart,” and cor, of chanter, 
dred,” and centum. 

But how strange and erratic are the changes that Latin words 
have undergone in becoming French! At least that is the way it 
impresses all who have not examined the matter rather closely; 
and that, too, must be the opinion of those teachers of French who 
find that a knowledge of Latin is of little value to their students. 
As a matter of fact the three French words just cited show three 
different ways of treating Latin c initial: coeur retains the Latin 
k-sound unchanged, cent changes it to an s-sound, and chanter to 
an sh-sound. 

Nevertheless the French offshoots of Latin words really exhibit 
an astonishing regularity. Although Latin c initial appears in 
three different forms, each of the three occurs only under certain 
conditions. Latin c initial, if followed by a consonant or by o or 
u, remains, as in coeur. Other examples are clef, “key,” from 
clavem;? clair, “clear,” from clarum; croire, “believe,” from cre- 
dere; cor, “horn,” from cornu; cou, “neck,” from collum; cuire, 
“cook,” from coquere; coude, “elbow,” from cubitum. Latin c 

1Jn the following paragraphs I shall confine my attention almost entirely to 
c initial, in order to avoid certain complications in the development of c medial. 
For the most part c medial shows a parallel development. 

2It is the stem of the oblique cases rather than the nominative which sur- 
vives in the Romance languages, and the accusative represents this rather 
better than the genitive in some instances. 
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initial, if followed by e or 1, becomes s (usually written c), as in 
cent. Note cerf, “stag,” from cervum, cire, “wax,” from ceram; 
cesscr, “cease,” from cessare ; cendre, “‘ashes,” from cinerem,; cein- 
ture, “girdle,” from cinctura; cité, “city,” from civitatem. Latin 
c initial, if followed by a, becomes sh (written ch), as in chanter. 
Hence we find charbon, “charcoal,” from carbonem; champ, 
“field,” from campum ; cher, “dear,” from carum; cheveu, “hair,” 
from capillum,; cheval, “horse,” from caballum; chose, “thing,” 
from causam; chou, “cabbage,” from caulem. A precise statement 
of such a regular phonetic change is called a phonetic law. The 
purpose of this paper is to show the importance of the phonetic 
laws in the study of language. 

It is noteworthy that the conditions requisite for the phonetic 
laws just stated cannot always be detected in the French words 
themselves. Thus coude, “elbow,” and chou, “cabbage,” have the 
same vowel, but the different development of initial c is immedi- 
ately explained by the vowels of Latin cubitum and caulem 
respectively. Similarly the contrasting development of c in cesser, 
“cease,” and cheveu, “hair,” becomes clear as soon as one remem- 
bers Latin cessare and capillum. \We must conclude, then, that the 
alteration of initial c began while the Latin vowel system still 
retained its characteristic features. One important vowel change, 
however, had already been completed. Latin ae was no longer a 
diphthong; for French ciel, “sky,’’ from cacluim shows the effect 
of the vowel e upon c initial. On the other hand au must still have 
been a diphthong; for chose from causam and chou from caulent 
exhibit the characteristic change of c before a. 

We can establish an intermediate stage in the history of each of 
these changes, and we find the same regularity prevailing in the 
earlier period as at present. Furthermore the other Romance 
languages are as regular as French in the treatment of Latin c 
initial. 

The Romance languages show three different developments of 
c initial before ¢ and i. In Sardinia c in this position remains a 
k-sound to the present day, and that was undoubtedly its value in 
the Romance language of Dalmatia (now extinct). In Italian c 
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before ¢ and i has become a sound similar to English ch in church. 
In most of the Romance territory, including France, c before e 
and i changed first to ts. This sound survived in France until the 
thirteenth century, and it is still to be heard in certain French loan 
words in German, which were borrowed before the thirteenth 
century. An example is Pring from French prince. Since the 
Germans learned Latin from Frenchmen during this period they 
took over the then current French pronunciation of Latin c before 
e and i, and they still retain it; Cicero is pronounced [tsitsero] in 
Germany. In English, on the other hand, ts was an unfamiliar 
sound group at the beginning of a word or syllable, and so it was 
promptly simplified to s in early French loan words. 

The change of c before a belongs to French alone, and, in fact, 
to only a part of the territory of France. It did not reach the 
northern part of Normandy, and so Norman words in English 
show no trace of it (e.g., carry, carpenter, carnal, as against 
French charrier, charpentier, charncl). The first step was a change 
to an affricate similar to English ch in church, and this stage per- 
sisted until the thirteenth century. French loan words which were 
taken into English before that time preserve the affricate. We 
pronounce chain, chair, challenge, chamber, chance, change, chant, 
chapel, chapter, charge, chief, etc., with the older value of French 
ch, but more recent loans like chemise, chef, chic, chauffeur are 
pronounced with ch equivalent to English sh. 

Exceptions to the first two laws governing the development of 
Latin c initial in French are few and easily explained. For ex- 
ample, grotte, “crypt,” does not come directly from Latin cryp- 
tam; the Vulgar Latin form crupfam regularly yielded Italian 
grotta, and this word was borrowed by the French. Chercher, 
“search,” from Latin circare should, of course, be cercher, and, in 
fact, English search must come from Old French cercher [tser- 
tfer]. But after the ch of the second syllable had become sh, the 
initial sibilant was assimilated to it. 

Exceptions to the law that Latin c initial before a becomes 
French ch are more numerous, but they do not indicate any lack 
of universal validity in the law. If we find a French word begin- 
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ning with ca we may at once conclude that it is not a direct 
descendant of a Latin word with that initial combination. But, 
you say, how can one hesitate to identify French cadavre, 
“corpse,” with Latin cadaver, or cause, “cause,” with Latin causa? 
Their identity is obvious enough, but it is of a different kind from 
the identity of chose, “thing,” with causa and chef, “chief,” with 
caput. Learned Frenchmen have always been familiar with the 
Latin language, and they have repeatedly borrowed words directly 
from the ancient authors, usually with more or less approximation 
to the ordinary appearance of French words. Hence the so-called 
“learned words,” which usually violate one or more of the phonetic 
laws to which inherited words submit. This is the history of 
cadavre and cause. 

Many French words with initial ca are loans from other Ro- 
mance languages. Capitale is from Italian capitale, which shows 
the regular Italian development of Latin capitalem. Similarly 
carguer, “furl” (a sail), comes from Spanish cargare, which was 
regularly developed from Latin carricare, “transport, load.” 

For a full demonstration of the regularity of the development 
of the Latin sounds in French the reader is referred to a historical 
French grammar, e.g., Nyrop, Graminaire Historique de la 
Langue Francaise, Vol. I (second edition), Copenhagen, 1904. 
The point that concerns us at present is the fact that this regular- 
ity is not confined to French, but is found to characterize the 
history of all languages. I cannot here undertake the demonstra- 
tion of so broad a thesis, but another example will make the asser- 
tion more plausible. 

In prehistoric Latin, not very long before the earliest of our 
literary documents, a change of s between vowels to r was brought 
to completion. The ancient scholars were acquainted with early 
records which contained intervocalic s in place of the r with which 
they themselves were familiar. For example, Varro says (De 
Lingua Latina vii. 26): “In multis verbis, in quo antiqui dicebant 


s, postea dicunt r.”” Among his examples are foedesum for foede- 
rum, plusima for plurima, meliosem for meliorem. This change 
explains such pairs of related forms as aes, aeris; ius, iuris; opus, 
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operis; hesternus, heri; questus, queror; est, erit; for s remained 
unchanged at the end of a word and before voiceless consonants. 
The recognition of the law enables us to see many a relationship 
between Latin words which we might not otherwise notice. Thus 
nefarius is a perfectly regular derivative of nefas. Esse contains 
the same infinitive ending as amare, and dirimo, “take apart,” has 
This law also reveals 


the same prefix as distineo, “hold apart.’ 
the original identity of many Greek and Latin forms, which, at 
first sight, have little resemblance. The words yévos and genus 
are obviously the same, but the genitives yévovs and gencris appear 
hopelessly divergent. When, however, we trace Attic yévous back 
to its Homeric form yéveos, we see that the primitive Greek form 
was “yéveoos, and that 6 between vowels has been lost, as regularly 
happens. Then Latin r clearly comes from an original s, and the 
Greek and Latin genitives are identical except for the quality of 
the vowel in the last syllable. Similarly the Attic genitive plural 
of the first declension ends in -@v, and this comes from contraction 
of Homeric -dwv; whose identity with Latin -drum is now evident. 

But what shall we say of the numerous Latin words that actu- 
ally show s between vowels? In view of what we have discovered 
in French, we naturally look for loan words. Undoubted examples 
are gaesum, “a Gallic javelin,” and the names of an animal and 
several plants which the ancestors of the Romans can scarcely 
have known before they reached Italian soil, namely, asinus, rosa, 
laser, siser. 

There remain, however, such indubitably native forms as causa, 
casus, divisio, nist, positus, nitser, caesaries, etc. A large part of 
these are explained by the observation that ss after a long vowel 
or a diphthong was simplified during the reign of Augustus. 
Ouintilian, i. 7. 20, explicitly states that in the time of Cicero and 
of Vergil causa, casus, divisio, and other words with s after a long 
vowel were written with double s. There is, then, no more reason 
to expect the change to r in their case than in that of esse, possum, 
missus, etc. Nisi and positus retained s under the influence of the 
uncompounded si and sifis. Miser and caesaries owe their s to the 
dissimilative influence of the following r. 
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From these and many similar observations, then, scholars have 
inferred that phonetic laws everywhere prevail. Some scholars, 
of whom I am one, would add that the completion of a phonetic 
change may require a considerable period of time, during which 
there may be little appearance of regularity, and they are even 
willing to admit that an irregular or sporadic change is possible, 
although very few such can be demonstrated; but all are agreed 
that in general a phonetic change will be found to be regular pro- 
vided the conditions of the change are correctly defined, and 
proper allowance is made for subsequent phonetic changes and 
loan words. 

The cause of this regularity is an important and interesting 
problem about which scholars are not yet agreed.* Very likely its 
solution will prove to lie in the province of psychology. In fact, 
it may turn out that these and other linguistic facts will form an 
essential part of the basis upon which a science of psychology must 
be built. It is significant that some few psychologists are turning 
in our direction. 

In the meantime the discovery of the phonetic laws has made 
possible a science of etymology. I do not mean to say that the 
phonetic laws provide a clue by which we can discover the source 
of any given word. The etymology of as common a word as Eng- 
lish dog is unknown. They do, however, enable us to say that 
certain proposed derivations are impossible, and frequently they 
make easy a choice between two alternatives. French grotte can- 
not be traced directly to Vulgar Latin cruptam, not only because 
initial cr remains (croire from credere), but also because accented 
short « before two consonants yields ou (route from ruptaim). 
On the other hand Italian grofta would naturally be made over 
into precisely this form in French (for the treatment of the final 
vowel, cf. révolte from rivolta, escorte from scurta, vedette from 
vedetta). Add to this the fact that the development of Italian 
grotta from cruptam is in full accord with phonetic law ; and there 


3 See my discussion of it in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
XLIV, 38-53, and references. 
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remains not the slightest doubt whether French has borrowed the 
word from Italian or Italian from French. 

The phonetic laws furnish the basis for a scientific classification 
of our etymological material. This is to be found in the historical 
and comparative grammars, not in the etymological dictionaries. 
The latter are little more than indexes to the grammars and to the 
other literature of the science. They should not be consulted as 
authorities. In fact, one should not ordinarily expect to under- 
stand what the author of an etymological dictionary means to say 
until one is familiar with the treatment in the grammars of the 
phonetic laws involved. Not infrequently it is necessary to consult 
also a magazine article before one can get to the bottom of the 
matter. So far has etymology got from the mildly amusing guess- 
work it once was! 

History and especially prehistory are possibly the greatest gain- 
ers from scientific etymology. There is space for only a few illus- 
trations. From the study of phonetic laws we have learned that 
Latin was originally the language of the city of Rome, not, as so 
often stated, the language of Latium. The scanty remains of the 
other dialects of that region are enough to show that other phon- 
etic laws prevailed in them. We can furthermore detect in Latin 
itself a large number of loans from these rural dialects — loans 
which are instructive as to the influence of the surrounding com- 
munities upon early Roman civilization. We will pause merely to 
notice a few obviously rural words whose form betrays that they 
were not originally Latin. Bos, “cow,” and burdo, “mule,” would 
have initial v if they were genuine Latin words. Scrofa, “sow,” 
and bufo, “toad,” contain medial f, which is always a mark of 
dialectic origin. Anser, “goose,” lacks an initial h. Fenwin, “hay,” 
and sepes, “hedge,” would have ae in their first syllable if they 
were at home in the city. Juvencus, “bullock,” does not change e 
before velar n to 7 according to the Latin rule. Other words of 
this same sort may be found in A. Ernout, Les Eléments Dialec- 
taux du Vocabulaire Latin, Paris, 1909. 

One of the most brilliant and far-reaching of the discoveries 
yet made in the field of prehistory is the original identity of the 
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Indo-European languages. A majority of the languages spoken 
in Kurope during the historical period and also the Indian, Iranian, 
Armenian, and Phrygian languages of Asia can, with the help of 
the phonetic laws, be traced to a common ancestral language. The 
Indo-European community, which used the parent speech, cannot 
have persisted later than about 2500 B.c., and it may have broken 
up a thousand or more years earlier than that. We cannot yet say 
where this community lived, but the application of the method we 
have been discussing to the new materials now coming to light 
may soon settle the question. 

In the meantime we are getting glimpses of a still more ancient 
linguistic community. From cuneiform documents of the four- 
teenth and thirteenth centuries discovered in eastern Asia Minor 
some twenty years ago we are learning the official language of 
the powerful Hittite state: and, to our great surprise, it proves to 
be related to the Indo-European parent speech. Nevertheless it 
can scarcely be a descendant of that language; it is rather a paral- 
lel offshoot of an earlier parent speech. There are indications that 
other members of this elder family of languages are the speech 
which preceded Greek in the Aegean region, to which numerous 
Greek geographical and mythological names belong, and the 
Etruscan language, which was carried to Italy from the Aegean 
region as early as the eighth century B.c. If this suspicion is cor- 
rect, we shall presently have new clues for solving the riddle of 
the Etruscan inscriptions. 

In any case we may hope partially to reconstruct a Pre-Indo- 
European language in the same way as the Indo-European parent 
speech has been partially recovered by the comparison of its 
descendants. Possibly this will give us a new vantage ground for 
determining whether or not Indo-European and Semitic speech 
are ultimately related. 

It should be evident, I think, that the phonetic laws are not 
sterile figments of the imagination, as some students of literature 
have supposed. They richly reward the effort required to make 


their acquaintance, and for the study of language and prehistory 
they furnish an indispensable tool. 











THE AB URBE CONDITA TYPE OF EXPRESSION IN 
GREEK AND ENGLISH * 


By E. ApELAIDE HAHN 
Hunter College 


On Broadway in New York, just south of Moylan Place, there 
is a garage the two show cases of which are emblazoned with 
signs of a huge size that he who runs a car may read. One of 
these twin signs says, “Battery Charging’’; the other, “Batteries 
Charged.” Whether the proprietor was a seeker for variety, or 
whether he merely happened to entrust the labeling of his estab- 
lishment to two different artisans with divergent stylistic ideals, 
he doubtless in either case little dreams that his two legends serve 
most beautifully to exemplify two distinct linguistic tendencies. 

The second of these tendencies, in accordance with which not 
the substantive but its participial, adjectival, or even substantival 
modifier is made to carry the principal idea of a phrase, is of 
particularly frequent occurrence in Latin, being, as it is quite 
unnecessary to point out, the common basis of the so-called abla- 
tive absolute construction, the gerundive construction, and, finally, 
a type of construction which [ am in the habit of calling, after 
one of its most familiar exemplifications, the “‘ab urbe condita con- 
struction.” ‘This term I have been forced to coin, faute de mieux, 
since no name has been devised for the purpose by grammarians, 
who might better have turned in this direction a tithe of the en- 
ergy and ingenuity by which, to the distress of our hapless 
youngsters, the introduction of many a school edition, and the 
appendix of many an elementary grammar, have been filled with 
lists of wholly unnecessary labels. That the ablative absolute is 
nothing but an ab urbe condita, or, if you will, a predicative, 


* Read at a joint meeting of the American Philological Association and the 
Linguistic Society of America, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 30, 1926. 
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development of any type of non-absolute ablative that you please,’ 
has for so long been perfectly clear to me that I am amazed to find 
Professor Jespersen, in his fascinating book, The Philosophy of 
Grammar,’ for a knowledge of which | am indebted to Professor 
Sturtevant’s review in the Classical Weekly,® stating (page 125) 
that none of the grammarians who have studied the particular 
“nexus” — to use Professor Jespersen’s term — that I am here 
referring to as ab urbe condita, “thinks of classing the phenome- 
non” with the ablative absolute and kindred constructions which 
are treated by him in the same chapter. 

Such modes of expression, as I have said, are very common in 
Latin. ‘They are far less so in Greek and in English. How- 
ever, in the course of my highly miscellaneous and heterogeneous 
reading in these two tongues, | have come across a number of 
instances which, for the past two and a half years or so, I have 
been in the habit of jotting down as I met them, and which I now 
offer to you, without the slightest pretension, be it clearly under- 
stood, that I am presenting a searching or systematic investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

In the first place, it is noteworthy that both Greek and English 
tend to the use of the ab urbe condita construction, or, at least, of 
something very like it, in one case where Latin (as also, I may 

1] wonder whether anything of the sort may have been in the mind of Pro- 
fessor Knapp’s correspondent to whom he refers as follows in an article en- 
titled “Is the Ablative Absolute Necessary?” (The Classical Weekly, XVII, 
9-10) : “Some time ago a lady in a certain College wrote me asking why the 
ablative absolute was necessary in Latin. ... But I have not heard further 
from her.” 

2 Otto Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar (London and New York: 
Henry Holt, 1924). 

8 The Classical Weekly, XX, 23-24. 

4 That is, in modern English; for the highly classical tongue of the seven- 
teenth-century English, like that of their contemporaries across the Channel, 
abounds in examples of this Latinism to such an extent that to attempt to cata- 
logue instances, e.g., from Milton (or from Racine) “were wasteful and ridic- 
ulous excess.” Paradise Lost, for instance, abounds in examples, from its title 
on. In regard to French, | cannot forego mentioning one highly interesting 
modern occurrence—lése majesté, which, of course, is nothing but a Gallicized 
laesa maiestas. 
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add, French) does not; that is, in the preference for the participle 
rather than the infinitive after verbs of sensual perception. | 
shall not, of course, waste your time by citing examples of what 
is the perfectly normal and regular usage. I shall merely point 
out that to say, “I heard him singing” or “I saw him walking” 
rather than “I heard him sing” or “I saw him walk,” or, in the 
passive, “I heard the song sung” or “I saw the man killed,” where, 
apparently, the participle is the only possibility, is simply to lean 
in the direction of “Batteries Charged” rather than of “Battery 
Charging.” 

That this tendency, so common in the time of Shakespeare and 
Milton, is once more gaining ground in English, is perhaps sug- 
gested by the fact that most of my collected instances in the 
vernacular come from more or less ephemeral and colloquial 
sources, such as newspapers. It is also possibly attested by the 
constantly increasing use of one particular form of expression 
that I have always considered a mistake. This is the employ- 
ment of the participle rather than the gerund in combination with 
a noun after a preposition. One encounters this phenomenon re- 
peatedly: I shall content myself with just one instance, which | 
came across only the other day in May Sinclair’s new novel, ar 
End’ (page 189): “She said no more about Mrs. Templeton 
being in love with him.” In connection with this sort of thing, 
there are two points worthy of notice, both, I fancy, occasioned 
by (doubtless unconscious) considerations of euphony. One is 
that this form of expression is usually confined to prepositional 
phrases. I think Miss Sinclair would not have said, “\/rs. Tei- 
pleton being in love was not mentioned,” but “A/rs. Templeton’s 
being in love with him was not mentioned.”” The second is that 
it is usually confined to nouns. With a pronoun the genitive 
(plus the gerund) is far more common. Of course, had Miss 
Sinclair written, “She said no more about her being in love,” the 
form would not have revealed her intention; but I feel sure she 
would write, “She said no more about /iis being in love” rather 


5 May Sinclair, Far End (New York: Macmillan, 1926). 
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than “She said no more about him being in love,” which, to my 
ear at least, has a ring of utter illiteracy.® 

Now, as I have said, I have always considered even the form 
that Miss Sinclair does employ, an error. I would not use it in 
writing for all the world; I wince when I meet it in reading; and 
I have reproachfully underlined it in countless essays and exam- 
inations submitted by my young hopefuls — who doubtless con- 
sider me an unspeakable crank for making such a fuss about 
English when it’s my job to teach them Latin! Now, in the 
course of preparing the present paper, I began to have misgivings. 
If one language can form any basis for a judgment concerning 
another, Miss Sinclair can cite in her defense as a perfect parallel 
to her own “about Mrs. Templeton being in love” Dionysus’ 
phrase in The Frogs (line 1028), ijnovoa zeoi Aageiov tetvedtos, 
which is nothing if not “I heard about Darius being dead,”’ and 
which is just as good Greek as the wholly regular tovce Ktoov 
év Ktdtxia Ovta of Xenophon ( Anabasis i. 4.5). The latter sen- 
tence Professor Goodwin of course translates, in his paragraph 
on the ‘‘Participle in Indirect Discourse” (paragraph 1588 of his 
Greek Grammar), “He heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia,” but it 
certainly must mean essentially “He heard-of Cyrus being in 
Cilicia,” just as jovoe Kvoov déyovtos means “He heard Cyrus 
saying.” This brings me back to my earlier point about verbs 
of sensual perception. 

3ut we do not need to go to a foreign language for analogy. 
Take a phrase like “the rumor of caravans’ being plundered” or 
“the rumor of caravans’ having been plundered.” Now I, in my 
pedantic, conservative way, would refuse to write that phrase 
without placing an apostrophe after the s of caravans. But there 
is no essential difference between the periphrastic having been 
plundered and the simple plundered. Would I say “the rumor of 


“It is interesting to note that Leonard Merrick, in The Quaint Companions 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1924), p. 169, combines the objective 
case of the noun and the genitive case of the pronoun in a single sentence, thus: 
“Now that there was no danger of the work attracting Mr. Lee’s notice, she 
wondered why she had feared its doing so; her misgiving that it might lead to 
his finding out the truth about her seemed ridiculous.” 
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caravans plundered,’ or — more euphoniously — “the rumor of 
plundered caravans’? Well, a far better writer than I did say just 
that — namely, E. M. Forster, in his charming little collection 
of sketches, Pharos and Pharillon,’ where we find (page 75) 
“heedless of the rumour of plundered caravans.” 

Again, Miss Sinclair might with justice ask me whether I 
would insist on any such barbarously uncouth phrase as “‘ignor- 
ant of their young’s having died” or “being dead.” Now be- 
tween the participle having died or being dead on the one hand, 
and the adjective dead on the other, there is no vital distinction. 
The Greek tedvems, as in the phrase from Aristophanes just 
quoted, the Latin mortuus, the French mort, are all susceptible of 
both translations. Would I say, “ignorant of their young dead”? 
Before I answer in the negative, I must remember that I admired 
as a highly effective phrase, when I encountered it in Mrs. 
Ewing’s very pretty little story called Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot * 
(page 111), the description of pigeons stolen from their home 
but finally released as “ignorant of cold eggs and callow young 
dead in deserted nests.” 

A turn of expression that I am ready to accept in the case of a 
past participle like plundered, or an adjective like cold or dead, 
am I, then, to refuse to admit in the case of a present participle 
like being? Even another present participle may perhaps be 
adduced in aid of Miss Sinclair’s hypothetical case. Would I 
demand an uneuphonious succession of genitives such as “the 
cause of America’s wild life’s passing,” or would I accept “the 
cause of America’s wild life passing’? Surely the latter does not 
differ materially in sense from “the cause of America’s passing 
wild life.” ® An article in the Magazine Section of the New 

7E. M. Forster, Pharos and Pharillon (New York: Knopf, 1923). 

8 Juliana Horatio Ewing, Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot, bound with other stories 
in a volume called, from the initial story, Jackanapes (New York: A. L. Burt, 
no date). I should like to comment in passing on the fact that, while Mrs. 
Ewing is known as a writer for children, only adult readers can appreciate 
the genuine merits of her highly elaborate and somewhat rhetorical style. 


® The position of the participle does not make much difference. Cf. the 
instance from Mr. Forster cited above. 
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York Herald Tribune *° is headed “America’s Passing Hild Life 
— the Cause,” and I accept it readily. 

Incidentally, had we had instead of this simply “America’s 
Wild Life Passing,” we might have had an example of the typi- 
cal newspaper head, like, e.g., these two which I have chosen at 
random from the first page of the New York Herald Tribune for 
December 26, 1926: “Tunney Rescued From Drowning By 
Human Chain in Maine Lake,” “Walker Subway Plan Seen 
Based on Recapture” (the latter, by the way, a twofold instance). 
However, these captions are undoubtedly to be explained on an- 
other principle, namely, the omission, for the sake of brevity, of 
the verb to be. 

On the other hand, it is the genuine ab urbe condita construc- 
tion that is frequently produced by the pithily abbreviated form 
of popular maxims and proverbs. Professor Jespersen cites, 
among others (page 126), “Too many cooks spoil the broth” and 
“No news is good news.” ‘To these I am inclined to add “No use 
crying over spilt milk,” although to be sure “over spilt milk” may 
mean simply “over milk that has been spilt” rather than “over 
the spilling of milk.” 

So far, almost every example treated has been a prepositional 
phrase. Obviously, the part which an expression of this type 
plays with relation to the rest of the sentence in which it occurs 
does not to any extent affect the expression itself. None the 
less, the fact remains that most instances which I have found of 
the sort of verbal unit under consideration here are prepositional 
phrases, like the prototype ab urbe condita itself. Thus in Greek 
I have noted in Thucydides (vi. 3. 3) &tet xéuate peta Svgaxovoas 
oixtodeioas, which, obviously, is an absolutely perfect parallel for 
ab urbe condita or post urbem conditam, and again (vii. 32. 2) 
dia tiv Aevéhevav teryiCouévyny, “because of the fortification of De- 
celeia.”” Similar English examples are “I still had a lingering 
belief that readers did not like old-fashioned and preconceived 
sentiment about woman and her proper place destroyed,” and “It 

10 Howard Mingos, “America’s Passing Wild Life,” New York Herald 
Tribune, October 19, 1924, page 3 of the Magazine Section. 
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is the grisliest setting for love betrayed or gratified,” both from 
that excellent literary review, the Herald Tribune Books. 
ther examples will be cited later in different connections. 

But of course other uses also occur. The Latin instance that 
Professor Paul Shorey, in a course in Horace’s Satires and [:pis- 


1 Fur- 


tles that I had the privilege of following under him one summer, 
always employed as his stock example was a nominative from the 
Odes, ademptus Hector.” 1 find a nominative in Aristophanes 
(The Clouds 1241), Zevs yéhovos Guviwevos — it is not Zevs that 
is amusing, but Zevs duviuevos; and an accusative in Isocrates 
(Plataicus 58), tv ye yooav . . . avéyeotdar xexoodynuévyy. An 
English nominative occurs in the Sun:** “This rule enforced on 
every highway would do much to relieve traffic congestion.” 

This last example is not particularly conspicuous, for the reason 
that, were the participle omitted, the sense would be but little 
changed. Such is the case wherever the general meaning of the 
participle or adjective simply repeats or reinforces that of the 
noun. But when the adjective has a negative or privative force, 
the significance of the entire passage may be completely reversed. 
Thus if I read, as I did read in an editorial in the Suwn,'* that de- 
spatches tell “of the delayed arrival of Lieutenant Locatelli,” only 
through the context can I ascertain whether it is the fact that 
Lieutenant Locatelli has arrived, or the fact that he has not, which 
is being chronicled. An interesting example from the pen of one 
of our own classical scholars ** occurred in a recent number of 
the Classical Weekly: Professor Bassett (page 38) speaks of 
“the swathing of the neglected digamma,” the point being that the 

11 The former occurs in a review by May Edginton, September 7, 1924, page 
27; the latter in a review by Rebecca West, December 12, 1926, page 6. 

12 Ademptus Hector tradidit fessis leviora tolli Pergama Grais —Carm. 
ii. 4. 10-12. 

13 August 27, 1924, page 19—an item signed by J. B. Hulett. 

14 August 22, 1924, page 6—an editorial headed “The Flight Goes On.” The 
whole sentence runs: “Radio despatches from Greenland are likely to be unsat- 
isfactory; but those received tell, at last, of the delayed arrival of Lieutenant 
Locatelli.” Obviously the phrase is not used in an ab urbe condita sense. 


15Samuel E. Bassett, “Scientist and Humanist in Homeric Criticism,” in 
the Classical Weekly, XX, 35-41. 
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digamma is absent, not that it is present. A similar instance is to 
be found in a letter ** that appeared in the Sun some time ago, 
asking whether a certain type of laxness was to be found “even in 
Paris — where discipline, if regged in some respects, might be 
excused.”’ Obviously, it is not the discipline that needs excusing, 
but the raggedness, the scantiness, thereof." 

That this sort of expression is in meaning a perfect equivalent 
for the more straightforward one — “Batteries Charged” for 
“Battery Charging’’ — is indicated by the fact that the two forms 
may be made parallel to each other. A thoroughly familiar Latin 
instance is the one in Horace’s first ode (i. 1. 3-5), where the 
infinitive pulverem collegisse and the participial form meta evitata 
are made co-ordinate.’* An English example of the same sort of 


16 From Edmund Hackett to Alexander Woollcott, the Sun, October 4, 1924, 
page 12. 

17 Since writing the above, I have come across two other interesting ex- 
amples. One is in Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, The Immortal Marriage 
(New York: Boni and Liveright, 1927), p. 282: “Shaken faith in a leader of 
men had ofttimes a demoralizing effect.” This is very like the biblical “Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.” The other is in a review by Thomas M. 
Johnson, headed “The Future of Warfare,” published in the Sun, June 4, 1927, 
p.9: “Difficulties overcome, rather than results achieved, are the noteworthy 
feature.” This is particularly striking because it brings out clearly the differ- 
ence just referred to between the two types of modifiers, those which reinforce 
and those which reverse the meaning of the noun modified. The general sense 
of the sentence here quoted is practically the same whether the participle 
achteved is inserted or omitted; in other words it makes but little difference 
whether or not the expression results achieved be regarded as a phrase of the 
ab urbe condita type. But the presence of overcome completely alters the mean- 
ing that the sentence would have had without it. 

18] prefer to join meta with tuvat rather than, as some authorities do, with 
evehit. It seems to me that the charioteer ts delighted (iuvat) by his com- 
bination of the two factors that go toward the winning of the race, namely, 
speed (as indicated by pulverem collegisse) and skill (as indicated by meta 
evitata), and that when finally, as a result of the possession of these two quali- 
ties, he wins the race, he is exalted to the gods by the ennobling palm (palma 
... nobilis... evehit ad deos)that is the emblem and symbol of his triumph. 
To take evehit ad deos with meta evitata (the means) as well as with palma 
nobilis (the end) would, to my mind, spoil the force of the climax. Meta 
evitata belongs far more with pulverem collegisse than with palma nobilis in 
thought, even if not in form:. But as for the form, we need not scruple to at- 
tribute to Horace the copulation of a noun and an infinitive in lines 3 and 4 of 
a poem that in lines 19-21 presents an indubitable example of this very thing, 
namely, nec veteris pocula Massici / nec partem solido demere de die / spernit. 
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collocation is the following :*® “Much of Thayer’s work was pro- 
duced under great physical handicaps, . . . the loss of one eye, the 
partial loss of the other, and threatened total blindness.” Here 
to obtain perfect grammatical parallelism we should have to alter 
the final member to “the threat of total blindness,” or else change 
that which preceded it to “one eye lost and the other partially 
lost.” 

If we talked about “the handicap of an eye Jost” or “the handi- 
cap of a lost eye,” we should merely be doing what the New York 
Times did twice in one week. A perfectly natural and unexcep- 
tionable heading appeared on November 11, 1925 (page 1): 
“Still Smiling, in Spite of His Broken Back, Fireman Branigan 
Comes Home to Mother.” But two days earlier, also on its first 
page, this estimable journal bore a sentence that might well be 
open to challenge: ‘The Governor is confident that at the end 
of two weeks all traces of his wrenched foot will disappear.” 
The World’s clever columnist, F. P. A., quoted this provocative 
sentence with the following comment (Conning Tower, Novem- 
ber 12,1925): “That, it seems to us, smacks of overconfidence.” 
Mr. Adams of course did not realize that the sentence which pro- 
vided a target for his ever alert wit might also serve as an example 
of a solemnly discussed linguistic phenomenon, the al urbe con- 
dita construction in English. 

19 From “A Scholar and a Gentleman,” a review by James Truslow Adams 


of The Letters of William Roscoe Thayer, edited by Charles D. Hazen; printed 
in Books for December 19, 1926, page 6. 








CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN THE PLAYS OF 
ARISTOPHANES * 


By LaRue Van Hook 
Columbia University 


The uncritical reader of the plays of Aristophanes, or even the 
scholar with a thesis in need of support, may easily receive the 
impression that the Athens of the dramatist must have been an 
extraordinarily wicked city, that crime was then rampant, and that 
contemporary Athenian society was generally unsound. The 
Birds seems to reveal a government honeycombed with corrup- 
tion; The Iasps, legal institutions based on venality ; The Clouds, 
ideals of education and religion that exalt immorality and super- 
stition; The Frogs, decadent standards of literary, musical, and 
dramatic composition and appreciation; The Lysistrata, Ecclesia- 
susae, and Thesmophoriasusae, the well-nigh universal profligacy 
of Athenian womanhood. The women, in fact, are pilloried as 
chronic addicts of the wine-cup, shameless devotees of Aphrodite 
Pandemos, and cunning adepts in deceit: 

1The following studies are of interest in relation to this subject: 

E. Capps, Columbia University Lectures in Greek Literature, “Comedy.” 

A. Couat, Aristophane et l'ancienne comédie atiique. 

M. Croiset, Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens, tr. by Loeb. 

A. W. Gomme, “The Position of Women in Athens,” C. P., Jan., 1925. 

Mary Grant, Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable (esp. p. 91). 

H. A. Holden, Onomasticon Aristophaneum. 

J. O. Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens (Univ. of Chicago Diss., 1917). 

H. Miiller-Striibing, Aristophanes und die historische Kritik. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Edition of Aristophanes’ Acharnians (See Introd. pp. 


Ixviii ff. and notes on lines 458 and 524). 

LaRue Van Hook, “The Exposure of Infants at Athens,” 7. A.P.A., 51 
(1920). 

W. Vischer, “Ueber die Benutzung d. alten Komédie als geschichtliche 
Quelle,” Kleine Schriften, 1, pp. 480 ff. 
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O nothing, nothing in the world so hateful you will find 
As shameless women, save of course the rest of womankind. 
(Thesm. 531-32. Trans. by Rogers) 


Good and honest men seem to be few indeed, while the wicked 
flourish; as Aristophanes says of tragic poets in the year 405 
B.C., 

oi nev yao ovxét’ ciatv, oi 5’ OvtEes xaxoi. 


Through the plays of the great dramatist there seemis to stalk a 
continuous procession of criminals, rogues, and villains whom we 
may alphabetically enumerate as atheists, bad actors, boaster- 
blusterers, counterfeit-citizens, cowards, debauchees, demagogues, 
effeminate esthetes, footpads, gluttons, ignoramuses, informers, 
misers, panders, perjurers, peculating politicians, profiteers, pros- 
titutes, smugglers, spendthrifts, traitors, and wanton wretches. 

Consider, too, the many references to evil-doing. Demagogues 
steal from the public revenues (/Vasps 670 ff.). Since ‘money 
is the cause of all wars, officeholders find in strife an opportunity 
to steal” (Lys. 488 ff.). The “orator-tribe,’”’ when poor, is said 
to be faithful to the people, but when enriched at the people’s ex- 
pense, then they are enemies of the state (Plut. 568). Incom- 
petents and rogues are put in office by the thoughtless Athenians, 
while good men are wantonly ignored (Frogs 718 ff.). Aliens 
illegally worm their way into citizenship (Birds 11 and 764; 
Frogs 417). The city is so infested with informers (sycophants) 
that the good man exclaims: 


O, if the god would extirpate the whole 
Informer-brood, right well would he deserve, 
O Savior Zeus, of all the Hellenic race! 
(Plut. 850 ff. Trans. by Rogers) 


In view of the foregoing and in an endeavor to see more clearly 
the actual state of affairs I have subjected Aristophanes’ eleven 
comedies, often examined, to a re-examination, and, on the basis 
of the facts discovered by a new and independent investigation, 
an attempt will be made to draw conclusions. These conclusions 
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may not be thought novel, but they need to be restated, in my 
opinion, nevertheless. 

There are, in the plays of Aristophanes, some 112 actual per- 
sons attacked, derided, or lampooned by name, who can for the 
most part be identified in some measure. Excluding Socrates 
(the “villain” of The Clouds), Euripides (the “villain” of The 
Frogs and other plays), the Cleon of The Knights (these three 
being named scores of times), and Pericles, the remaining 109 
“reprobates” are subjected to ridicule some 347 times. Of the 
109, seventeen * are mentioned some 164 times. In other words, 
about 154 per cent of the “reprobates” furnish some 47 per cent 
of the references to reprehensible conduct. For example, Cleony- 
mus, “the Sir John Falstaff’ of the Aristophanic comedies, is 
mentioned with opprobrium 21 times; Hyperbolus, the despicable 
demagogue, 15; Cleisthenes, 14; Cleon (excluding The Knights), 
24; and Chaerephon, 13. 

Let us consider next the nature of the charges brought against 
these 112 persons * to discover the heinousness of their crimes. A 

2 These persons are: Aeschines (5), Alcibiades (5), Ariphrades (5), Cal- 
lias (6), Cephisophon (6), Chaerephon (13), Cinesias (10), Cleisthenes (14), 
Cleon - excl. Knights - (24), Cleonymus (21), Cleophon (5), Hyperbolus (15), 


Lysistratus (7), Neocleides (5), Theogenes (7), Theorus (9), and Xenocles 
(7). 
3 Some of these individuals are, of course, attacked for various reasons. 
Here is the list of names. (References are to the Oxford Text of the 
Comedies and Fragments, and the plays are referred to by the initial letter of 
their English titles.) 


LIST OF PERSONS ATTACKED OR DERIDED IN THE PLAYS OF 
ARISTOPHANES 

Acestor, bad tragic poet, foreigner, B. 31; W. 1221. 

Adimantus, traitor (?), F. 1513. 

Aeschines, boaster, B. 823; W. 325, 459, 1220, 1242. 

Aesimus, lame ignoramus, E. 208. 

Agathon, effeminate poet, T. 29 ff., 95 ff., frag. 169. 

Agyrrhius, debauchee and demagogue, E. 102, 184; Pl. 176. 

Alcibiades, loquacious and untrustworthy, A. 716; F. 1422; W. 44, 46; f. 198. 

Amynias, effeminate spendthrift, C. 691; W. 74, 466, 1267. 

Androcles, rogue, W. 1187; f. 570. 

Antimachus, effeminate (?), A. 1150; C. 1022. 

Antisthenes, miser, E. 366, 806. 
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Archedemius, alien, illegal citizen, and blear-eyed, F. 421, 588. 

Ariphrades, profligate debauchee, E. 129; K. 1281; P. 883; W. 1280; f. 63a. 
Aristyllus, knave, E. 647; Pl. 314; f. 538. 

Artemon, effeminate, A. 850. 


Callias, spendthrift and profligate, B. 283, 284; E. 810; F. 432; ff. 114, 572. 

Carcinus, bad tragic poet, C. 1261; P. 781, 864; W. 1508. 

Cephalus, demagogue, E. 248. 

Cephisodemus, informer, A. 705. 

Cephisophon, slave of Eur., A. 395; F. 944, 1408, 1452, 1453; f. 580. 

Chaereas, alien (?), W. 687. 

Chaerephon, wretched disciple of Socrates, B. 1296, 1564; C. 104, 144, 146, 156 
503, 831, 1465; W. 1408, 1412; ff. 539, 573. 

Chaeris, bad musician, A. 16; B. 857; P. 951. 

Cillicon, traitor, P. 363. 

Cinesias, bad poet and dissolute, B. 1377; E. 330; F. 153, 366, 1437; L. 838, 
852, 856, 860; f. 149. 

Cleigenes, dishonest bathman, F. 709. 

Cleisthenes, effeminate, A. 118; B. 831; C. 355; F. 48, 57, 426; K. 1374; L. 621, 
1092; T. 235, 634, 763, 929; W. 1187. 

Cleon, demagogue, schemer, plotter, boaster, venal official, poltroon, grampus, 
rapacious thief, bawler, slanderer; 24 references, excluding The Knighis. 

Cleonymus, “Sir John Falstaff of the Comedies,” coward, glutton, obese, greedy, 
perjurer, informer, A. 88, 846; B. 289, 290, 1475; C. 353, 400, 450, 674; 
K. 368, 958, 1290, 1372; P. 446, 629, 673, 1295; T. 605; W. 20, 592, 822. 

Cleophon, demagogue, foreigner, F. 678, 1504, 1532, 1580; T. 805. 

Connas, worthless fellow, K. 534; W. 675. 

Cratinas, adulterer, A. 849. 

Ctesias, informer, (a word-coinage [?] “Sir Grab,” acc. to Starkie), A. 839. 

Ctesiphon, obese person, A. 1002. 

Cyrene, prostitute, F. 1328; T. 98. 

Cynna, prostitute, K. 762; P. 755; W. 1032. 

Diagoras, atheist, F. 320; C. 830; B. 1073. 

Diitrephes, officer who won too speedy promotion, B. 798, 1492; f. 307. 

Diopeithes, fanatical soothsayer, B. 988; K. 1085; W. 380. 


Epicrates, venal demagogue, E. 71. 

Epicurus, unknown rascal, E. 644. 

Epigonus, effeminate, E. 167. 

Euphemius, despicable fellow, W. 599. 

Euripides, see Frogs, passim; A. 407, 458; E. 387, 390 ff.; T. passim. Ridiculed 
in at least thirty places exclusive of The Frogs. 

Evaeon, pauper, E. 408. 

Evathlus, minor demagogue, A. 710; W. 592; f. 411. 

Execestides, illegal citizen, B. 11, 764, 1527; f. 671. 


Glaucetes, glutton, T. 1033; P. 1008. 
Gryttus, immoral (?) person, K. 877. 
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Hegelochus, bad actor, F. 303. 

Hierocles, impostor-priest, P. 1046 ff. 

Hieronymus, hairy dithyrambic poet, A. 386; C. 349. 

Hyperbolus, demagogue, cheat, pettifogger, of servile origin, successor to 
Cleon, A. 846; C. 551, 557, 558, 623, 876, 1065; F. 570; K. 1304, 1363; P. 
681, 921, 1319; T. 840; W. 1007. 

Iophon, son of Sophocles, bad tragic poet, F. 73, 78. 


Laches, dishonest admiral, W. 240; f. 106 (?). 

Laus, courtesan, PI. 179. 

Lamachus, the great general, praised E. 841 and F. 1039, derided, A. 270 ff., 
572, 963. 

Lampon, cheating soothsayer, B. 521, 988. 

Leogoras, epicure, C. 109; W. 1269. 

Leucolophas, rascal, B. 1513; E. 645. 

Lysicrates, corrupt officeholder, B. 513; E. 630, 736. 

Lysistratus, arch-rogue, A. 855; K. 1266; L. 1105; W. 787, 1302, 1308; f. 198. 

Marpsias, unknown demagogue (‘‘etymological jest,” ‘Sir Hawk,’ acc. to 
Starkie), A. 701. 

Melanthius, bad tragic poet, glutton, leper (?), B. 151; P. 802, 1009. 

Meletus, bad poet, F. 1302; ff., 114, 149. 

Meton, great astronomer and mathematician, is derided as a quack, A. 997, 1010. 

Morsimus, bad tragic poet, F. 151; K. 401; P. 801. 

Morychus, glutton, A. 887; P. 1008; W. 506, 1142. 

Moschus, bad harpist, A. 13. 

Nausicydes, profiteer in grain, E. 426. 

Neocleides, informer, thief, E. 254, 398; Pl. 665, 716, 747. 

Nicarchus, informer, A. 908. 

Nicomachus, dishonest official, F. 1506. 

Orestes, footpad, robber of clothes, A. 1166; B. 712, 1490. 

Oeonichus, dissolute person, K. 1287. 

Pamphilus, dishonest demagogue, Pl. 174, 175; f. 40. 

Patrocles, miser, Pl. 84; f. 431. 

Pauson, animal-painter, a poor rogue, A. 854; Pl. 602; T. 949. 

Peisander, dishonest politician, B. 1556; L. 490; P. 395; f. 81. 

Peisias, traitor (?), B. 766. 

Pellene, courtesan, L. 996. 

Pericles, statesman, passim. 

Phaeax, verbose politician, K. 1377. 

Phidias, sculptor, helped to cause Pelop. war, P. 605, 616. 

Philemon, foreigner, B. 763. 

Philocles, waspish poet, B. 281, 1295; T. 168; W. 462. 

Philonides, debauchee, Pl. 179, 303. 

Philostratus, pander, K. 1069; L. 957. 

Philoxenus, lewd person, C. 686; F. 934; W. 81, 84. 

Phrynondas, rogue, T. 861; f. 26. 
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modern list of enemies of society would be headed by murderers 
and robbers, but of the former class there seems to be no mention 
in Aristophanes, and robbers are few indeed. Of malefactors in 
public life, seven are corrupt officeholders, ten are base dema- 
gogues, and five are informers. Among other genuine rascals 
we may mention three (?) traitors, several perjurers, six illegal 
citizens, and one smuggler of contraband. Nine persons are 
excoriated as lewd and dissolute, and six courtesans or prostitutes, 
and one pander, are mentioned by name. All the aforesaid per- 
sons are, if we may believe the playwright (and concerning some 
of them there is confirmation elsewhere), a pretty bad lot, but 
these do not constitute one-half of the whole list. Fourteen more 
are characterized simply as rogues or rascals (xovygot or xaxol) 
without being charged with any special moral delinquency. Ob- 
viously, anyone disliked by the dramatist belongs in this conven- 
ient category! Even with the individuals of this last doubtful 


Prepis, dissolute person, A. 843. 
Proxenides, blusterer, B. 1126; W. 325. 
Pyrrhander, informer (?), K. 901. 
Pythangelus, bad tragic poet, F. 87. 


Salabaccho, notorious courtesan, K. 765; T. 805. 

Simaetha, Megarian courtesan, A. 524. 

Simon, embezzler, C. 351, 3299. 

Smoius, disreputable person, E. 846. 

Socrates, C., passim. 

Spintharus, Phrygian illegal citizen, B. 762. 

Sthenelus, needy tragic actor, W. 1313; f. 151. 

Strato, beardless effeminate, A. 122; B. 942; K. 1374; f. 407. 


Teleas, glutton, B. 168, 1025; P. 1008. 

Theogenes, disreputable person, B. 822, 1127, 1295; L. 63; P. 928; W. 1183; 
f. 571. 

Theognis, frigid poet, A. 11, 140; T. 170. 

Theorus, despicable politician and perjurer, A. 134, 155; C. 400; W. 42, 47, 
418, 599, 1220, 1236. 

Theramenes, political “trimmer,” F. 541, 967; f. 549. 

Thorycion, dishonest customs-officer, F. 363, 383. 

Thucydides, historian, said to have refused to answer in court, A. 703, 708; 
W. 947. 

Thoumantis, poverty-stricken wretch, K. 1267. 

Thouphanes, dishonest subsecretary to Cleon, K. 1103. 


Xenocles, bad tragic poet, F. 86; C. 1265; P. 784; T. 169, 441; W. 1509, 1511. 
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class added we have only a little over one-half of our 112 “repro- 
bates.” Who constitute the remainder? ‘They are inoffensive 
individuals apparently, often reputable citizens, who, as butts of 
ridicule, are made to serve the purposes of Old Comedy. For 
example, fifteen contemporaries in dramatic or music composition 
are attacked as bad playwrights, frigid poetasters, or worthless 
musicians, and to these unfortunates we may add two bad actors. 
We should not be surprised at this long black list of artists, for is 
it not the business of an “Old Comedian” to vilify his rivals? 

Among the targets of abuse are many who are lampooned for 
their physical appearance or deformity or because of personal 
characteristics of a comparatively venial nature. Among the 
former are the seven men who are mercilessly gibed at for effem- 
inate appearance ; among the latter are the six epicures or gluttons. 
Let us add here, too, certain persons who must be included in the 
notorious 112, but who are hardly deserving of vituperation, 
though they may evoke a laugh, e.g., the sceptic in religion, the 
soothsayer, the boaster, the ignoramus, the miser, the victim of 
poverty, the purblind, the spendthrift, and the foreigner. 

It is already apparent in the light of the facts above presented 
that the comic poet’s black list is not as black as it at first ap- 
pears. All students of Greek civilization are aware how libelously 
the portraits of famous Athenians are drawn by Aristophanes. 
The noble Socrates, the great tragic dramatist Euripides, and the 
constructive statesman Pericles are placed in the same rogues’ 
gallery with Cinesias, Cleonymus, and Hyperbolus. 

But as the instinct and practice of the Old Comedian is “to hit 
a head wherever he sees it,”’ his favorites, as well as his aversions, 
receive bloody blows. Aeschylus, esteemed greatest of tragic 
dramatists by Aristophanes, is ridiculed more than once in The 
Frogs. Sophocles, well-nigh perfect as he is, is lampooned in 
Peace (695-99). Agathon, the “good poet yearned for by his 
friends” (Frogs 84) is an absurd dandy in The Thesmophoria- 
zusae. Lamachus, the great general, is now praised (Ec. 841 
and Frogs 1039), and now derided as a “parlor-soldier” (Ach. 
270, 572, 963). Meton, the famous astronomer and mathemati- 
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cian, is represented (Birds 997 ff.) as a solemn quack, teaching 
nonsense, and is whipped off the scene! Do not these examples 
warn us to accept Aristophanes’ verdicts with great caution? 

It is to be observed, furthermore, that Aristophanes deluges 
with the wine-dregs of his wit and abuse not only individuals 
honorable and dishonorable but his fellow citizens generally and 
universally. In The Knights Demos is a deaf, stupid old man. 
The Athenians are quick to take offense (tayvfovdor, Ach. 630), 
prone to wretched counsel (dvofoviia, Clouds 587), quick to vote 
and quick to repudiate (Ec. 797 ff.), susceptible to flattery (Ach. 
637 ff.), rogues, thieves, and sycophants generally (Ec. 439-40), 
parricides and perjurers (Frogs 274-75), indeed ali are lewdsters 
(Clouds 1088 ff.). Obviously such wholesale abuse is merely the 
aisyookoyia appropriate to the occasion, expected and appreciated 
by the festival throng. 

Consider, next, the well-known fact that the Old Comedy does 
not spare religion but accuses even the immortal gods themselves 
of reprehensible conduct and crime. Dionysus, patron god of the 
theater itself, is portrayed (in The Frogs) as a stupid poltroon 
who receives a drubbing; Heracles, bastard son of Zeus (Birds 
1650 ff.), is a thief and glutton (Frogs 549 ff.) ; Aeacus, son of 
Zeus, venerated for justice, is a cunning and base slave in Hades 
(Frogs 464) ; Asclepius, the Physician-God, is called an ordure- 
taster and a thief of his suppliants’ broth (Plut. 685-86) ; Hermes, 
designated patron of thieves, is generally derided in the P/utus 
(1100), demands a share in the loot, and accepts a bribe of a 
golden cup (Peace 425) ; Zeus himself, father of gods and men, is 
called adulterer (Clouds 1081) and parricide (Clouds 905). The 
gods, who enjoy bestial vices (Birds 1225 ff.), keep brothels 
(Peace 849). 

This astounding irreverence, as scholars well know, is not to be 
thought of as fundamental impiety and scepticism nor yet as a 
deliberate attack on the conventional religion of the time, but as 
simply another manifestation of the scurrilous abuse which is the 
mainstay of the Old Comedy. The modern reader is surprised, 
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to be sure, at this extreme manifestation of the comic spirit which 
the license of the festival allowed, but he must not misunderstand 
the reason for its existence nor, with literal-mindedness, misinter- 
pret. 

So it is also with the dramatist’s scathing attacks on woman- 
kind. ‘There is little indeed in Greek literature, history, and art 
to justify the portrayal of Athenian women as drunken, deceitful, 
and adulterous (so The Lysistrata), or dissolute, immoral, and 
untrustworthy (so in The Ecclesiasusae). It is only that women, 
as well as men, are swept away in the tide of aisyoodoyia yéhwtos 
évexa, As Couat says (chap. ix), we must not judge the married 
women of Athens by Lysistrata and Praxagora. The very names 
of these women are obviously invented and are but pegs on which 
to hang vices which husbands ascribe to the wives of others; they 
are but xedowxa for the amusement of the groundlings. It is of 
interest to observe that no Athenian woman apparently is ridi- 
culed by name. ‘The six courtesans mentioned would seem to be 
of foreign extraction, viz., Aspasia, Pellene, Rhodia, Cyrene, 
Cynna, and Salabaccho. 

We are now ready to draw some general conclusions. The 
portraits in Old Comedy, gross caricatures as they are, are drawn 
from real life, and these individuals were, in many cases, bad 
citizens and offenders against society. The human defects of sel- 
fishness, dishonesty, and venality, were all too common in Athens, 
as they are in the world today. We know from other sources, 
particularly from the orators, that the iniquitous informer was a 
menace to the we'il-to-do; that instances of corruption in politics, 
and of bribery in particular, were by no means infrequent; that 
treachery to the state was not unknown; that profiteering in trade 
and commerce had to be constantly curbed; and that certainly not 
all Athenians were governed by the Hellenic ideals of owpgoovvn, 
tO moéxov, and pydév dyav. On the other hand, he who would use 
the comedies of Aristophanes as trustworthy and literal sources 
for history, as many scholars have done, should first ponder sober- 
ly upon the following considerations, which are often forgotten or 
ignored : 
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(1) “Comedy tends to make its personages worse than the 
man of the present day” (Arist. Poetics, ch. 2). 

(2) “Comedy is an imitation of men worse than the average 
(Poetics, ch. 5). 

(3) Aioxoodoyia (scurrilous, abusive, or obscene language) 
as an incitement to laughter is the very backbone of the Old Com- 
edy. It is the characteristic of comedy to exaggerate, to caricature, 
and grossly to pervert the truth for purposes of ridicule and for 
the amusement of the audience. 

(4) The same persons are attacked again and again as repro- 
bates, and this gives the false impression that reprehensible con- 
duct was ubiquitous. These individuals tend to become stock 
characters, personifications, as it were, of various kinds of guilt. 
Thus Plato, the comic poet, wrote comedies at the expense of 
Hyperbolus, Cleophon, and Peisander, and Strattis lampooned 
Cinesias, all of whom were “favorite” villains of Aristophanes. 
Furthermore, the names given certain unknown persons are per- 
haps etymological coinages, as Starkie points out: cf. Ctesias 
(Ach. 839) “Sir Grab”; Marpsias (Ach. 700) “Sir Hawk”; so 
perhaps also Chremon (H’asps 401). 

(5) Many “crimes” referred to are in reality venial and 
might easily be presented in such a way as to evoke sympathy. 

(6) True to the tendency of Old Comedy, Aristophanes’ at- 
tacks are comprehensive and, indeed, all-inclusive. For example, 
all the Athenians and all womankind are ridiculed. 

(7) The dramatist, without scruple, confounds the innocent 
with the guilty and heaps scorn not only upon such notorious ras- 
cals as Cinesias, but upon a Socrates, a Pericles, and a Euripides. 
In consequence it behooves us to be extremely conservative in 
accepting Aristophanic condemnation of unknown individuals 
at its face value. 

In conclusion it seems appropriate to quote a few pertinent 
paragraphs by an admirable Aristophanic scholar: * 


4J. W. White, in an Introduction to James Loeb’s translation of Croiset’s 
Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens. 
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These plays of Aristophanes have been regarded as a trustworthy 
source of information in establishing the facts of Greek history, 
biography, and institutions. So serious an interpretation of a form 
of literature of which the primary intention must always be enter- 
tainment and amusement inevitably obscured the poet’s elusive humor. 
A jest became a statement of fact, a caricature a portrait, a satire a 
document. . . 

On the other hand the mistaken disposition recently manifested, to 
regard Aristophanes simply as a jester and to deny that he had any 
other purpose than to provoke laughter is an extreme though natural 
reaction. ... 

Ridicule of contemporary persons or systems or prevailing ideas 
is his main purpose in his plays. 











THE STATUS OF LATIN IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


By W. L. Carr 
University of Michigan 


Latin has traditionally been a four-year subject in the American 
public schools, and the beginning of the study has regularly been 
placed in the first year of the high school, that is to say, in the 
ninth grade of the twelve-year course. 

There has, however, during the last twenty years or so, been a 
growing tendency in the public schools to provide for the study of 
Latin in the grades below the ninth. Those who have urged the 
desirability of offering Latin in the grades below the ninth have 
commonly used one or both of the following arguments: first, 
that there is obvious need to distribute the learning of the elements 
of the language over a longer period of time and thus to relieve 
the unquestioned congestion in the first year of the traditional 
four-year course; and secondly, that, in acquiring a correct pro- 
nunciation, in learning vocabulary and grammatical forms, and in 
developing a language sense, the advantage lies with the pupil 
twelve or thirteen years old as compared with the pupil of four- 
teen or fifteen. 

Those who have advocated the teaching of Latin in grades 
lower than the ninth have also pointed to the fact that in English, 
Scottish, French, and German schools pupils regularly begin the 
study of Latin at the age of eleven or twelve, at a point in the 
course corresponding to our seventh grade, and that these foreign 
pupils thus have the advantage of a continuous study of the sub- 
ject through a period of five or six years in the secondary school. 

However convincing these arguments seemed to be, there were 
serious practical difficulties in the way of introducing Latin (tra- 


1 Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Classical League, 
held at Columbia University, June 25, 1927. 
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ditionally regarded in America as a high-school subject) into 
grades below the ninth, as long as the American public schools 
were commonly organized on the traditional basis of an eight-year 
elementary school followed by a four-year high school. For one 
thing, there was always the problem of finding an elementary- 
school teacher who was adequately prepared to teach Latin in the 
grades or of finding a high-school teacher of Latin who could and 
would go to a different and often distant school building and teach 
one or two classes of Latin each day. Also the problem of articu- 
lating the work done in the elementary school with the work to be 
done in the high school was almost sure to be made more difficult 
by the fact that the teaching was being done in two different ad- 
ministrative units. 

Many of us, therefore, who some fifteen years ago were con- 
vinced of the desirability of offering Latin in the grades welcomed 
with enthusiasm the organization of the junior high school as a 
separate administrative unit; for we believed that this new piece 
of administrative machinery would remove most, if not all, of the 
practical difficulties which existed under the older plan of organ- 
ization. Housing the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in the same 
building with ninth-grade pupils and placing them in the same 
administrative unit would, we felt sure, make it possible in many 
schools to employ the full time of one or more teachers who were 
especially fitted to teach elementary Latin to younger boys and 
girls. Also, under the new plan, it would be possible to organize 
the work of the Latin department from the point of beginning up 
through the ninth grade as a consistent whole and so as better to 
serve the educational needs of these pupi!s, regardless of whether 
or not they would continue the subject beyond the junior high 
school. 

Such a confident hope was expressed in an article published by 
the writer in the CLasstcaL JouRNAL for June, 1914.? 

In the thirteen years which have intervened the predicted 
reorganization of the schools on the 6+ 3+ 3 basis has made 
rapid progress. The junior high school has arrived, and to all 


2“The Desirability of Latin in the Eighth Grade,” C. J., IX, 385. 
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appearances it has come to stay, whether we like it or not. It is 
true that ideas as to what it is are still a bit chaotic in certain 
quarters, but its outlines are sufficiently clear and its tendencies 
and purposes are sufficiently well defined to enable us to estimate 
its probable future effect upon secondary education in general and 
upon the teaching of Latin in particular.® 


3 The following summary of factors comprehended in a junior high school 
is from Davis’ Junior High School Education (World Book Company, 1924), 


p. 13: 
(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


A separate organization of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, or 
of at least two of these grades. 

A separate building in which to house these grades. 

A separate staff of teachers and supervisory officers to administer the 
work of these grades. 

A program of studies differing greatly from the course of study to be 
found in the like-numbered grades of the traditional school in America. 
A partial or complete departmental organization of subject matter and 
teaching. 

The organization of a limited number of curricula, each containing 
groups of constant and of variable courses. 

A definite, effective plan of educational and vocational guidance, 
definitely and effectively administered. 

Certain elective studies, to be chosen by pupils under guidance. 
Socialized recitation periods. 

Supervised study periods. 

Promotion by subjects. 

Methods of instruction differing notably from the methods employed in 
the grades above and the grades below. 

The organization and administration of student activities in accordance 
with the needs and interests of adolescent pupils, regardless of the 
practices in the grades above or below. 

The organization of the school year, the school week, the school day, 
and the school hour in such a manner as to produce a school discipline, 
a school spirit, and a school accomplishment that find justification in 
and through the principles of psychology, physiology, sociology, and 
pedagogy, regardless of the bias of tradition, the demands of particu- 
larized life callings, and the requirements of the senior high school 
and college. 

The admission of pupils to the school on the basis of what is best for 
each individual, without undue regard to the conventional school work 
he has mastered. 

The recognition of individual differences in capacities, tastes, and 
purposes in the organization and conduct of class work. 

A new name. 
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It must be admitted that some of the high expectations which 
many of us had fifteen years ago have not been fully realized. It 
must be admitted also that some of those high expectations were 
based on a false impression of what the junior high school was to 
be. I for one pictured it as an extension of the high school down- 
ward into the eighth and seventh grades. In actual practice it has 
often proved to be an extension of the elementary school upward 
through the ninth grade, with a demand for chief if not exclusive 
emphasis upon general rather than upon special education. Many 
who accept this educational theory in regard to the junior high 
school are not only opposed to the teaching of Latin in the eighth 
or seventh grade but even question the right of Latin to its tradi- 
tional place in the ninth grade of the reorganized curriculum. 

It may be, therefore, that we Latinists who hoped through the 
junior high school to gain the eighth and perhaps the seventh 
grade for Latin will end by losing the ninth grade. If a program 
of general education is to continue through the ninth grade, it 
will be found that in a good many junior high schools there simply 
aren't hours enough in the school day to allow for the introduc- 
tion of such an elective “extra” as Latin or French. If we call 
the roll of junior-high-school offerings, we can see why this 
is true. English, mathematics, physical education, industrial or 
fine arts — which of these would you omit from your own child’s 
program in the seventh, eighth, or ninth grade? General science, 
too, he must have to fit him to live in this scientific age, and fur- 
thermore post-war insistence on the direct teaching of citizenship 
makes it little short of treasonable to question the value of the 
social studies. In many junior high schools these subjects are not 
only offered but required through the ninth grade. In one school 
of which I know, the English department has come to the rescue 
by excusing from ninth-grade English any pupil who takes either 
Latin or French. I commend this solution to other schools sore 
pressed for time. 

Whatever the cause or causes may be, it seems to be true that 
the coming of the junior high school has not automatically 
brought about a large increase in the enrollment of Latin pupils 
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in the seventh and eighth grades, as many of us hoped would be 
the case. 

The General Report of the Classical Investigation showed that 
in 1923-24 only 4% of the total enrollment in the seventh grade 
and only 5% of the total enrollment in the eighth grade were 
taking Latin, as against 35% in the ninth grade. Or stated in 
terms of distribution .6% of the 940,000 pupils taking Latin in 
1923-24 were in the seventh grade, 1.4% in the eighth grade, as 
against 46% in the ninth grade. 

Still more to the point is the evidence from a recent statistical 
study which included only those schools which were organized on 
the 6+ 3+ 3 plan. This study* shows that in 1925-26 only 3.4% 
of the seventh-grade pupils and 10.6% of the eighth-grade pupils 
were enrolled in Latin in 337 junior high schools within the terri- 
tory of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, whereas 32.5% of the ninth grade were enrolled in Latin. 

In other words, the organization of the junior high school as a 
separate administrative unit seems so far not to have greatly 
changed for the country as a whole the distribution of Latin pupils 
by grades from that which existed when the schools were practi- 
cally all organized on the 8 + 4 plan. 

The fact that at the present time only a very small minority of 
pupils, even in the junior high schools, begin Latin below the ninth 
grade is doubtless due in part to the traditional feeling on the 
part of parents, pupils, teachers, and principals that Latin is a 
high-school or college-preparatory subject and therefore should 
be held to its traditional place in the ninth grade, even under the 
6+3-+ 3 plan. 

Teachers of Latin have themselves in many instances been 
responsible for the persistence of this tradition that Latin is not 
a suitable subject for general education in the junior high school, 
because of their failure to modify the traditional first-year course 
of the four-year high school so as to adapt it more nearly to the 
interests, abilities, and educational needs of the younger boys and 
girls. 

4T. W. Gosling, “Foreign Languages in Junior High Schools,” the North 
Central Association Quarterly, June, 1926 (Vol. I, No. 7), pages 106-36. 
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It is only fair to say that many teachers of Latin in these newly 
organized junior high schools fully realize the need for changes in 
the course but have been handicapped in their efforts to make these 
changes because of the lack of suitable textbooks, most of which 
have been prepared from the point of view of the traditional four- 
year high school. There are now, however, some three or four 
elementary Latin books which have been prepared expressly for 
use in the junior high school, and it is safe to assume that an 
increased supply of such books will follow closely upon an insistent 
demand. 

Another very important factor has operated to prevent offering 
Latin in the grades below the ninth and has thereby helped to 
delay the reorganization of the subject so as to make it more 
nearly conform to the ideals and aims of the junior high school. 
The fact that most colleges and universities still define their 
entrance requirements in terms of the four-year high school, or, 
at any rate, refuse to count for entrance credit work which is done 
in any grade below the ninth has discouraged many schools from 
making those readjustments in their course of study which they 
consider educationally sound and altogether desirable from every 
point of view — except that of meeting college-entrance require- 
ments. No school administrator is willing to allow a pupil who is 
preparing for college to run the risk on graduation from the 
senior high school of being refused admission to the college of his 
choice because it is later discovered by the college-admission officer 
that some part of the total number of units of credit which he 
offers for admission was earned below the ninth grade. 

It is evident that the solution of the problem just discussed 
depends upon the working out of a better and fairer definition of 
the “unit of credit” than that commonly employed today by the 
colleges. Recent activities of the North Central Association and 
of other organizations which are concerned with the relations 
between colleges and secondary schools give basis for hope that 
this source of difficulty will soon be removed. 

It may be remarked here also that, with the removal of the 
quantitative requirements by the College Entrance Examination 
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Board, effective June, 1929, it may confidently be expected that 
many long-needed reforms will be made in the teaching of Latin 
in the secondary schools as a whole, and that in particular a 
greater elasticity will be provided in the kind and amount of work 
in Latin to be undertaken in the grades below the ninth. 

One of the greatest mistakes which a teacher of Latin can make 
— and it has been made all too frequently — is to assume that the 
same kind and amount of work in Latin can be done by an eighth- 
grade pupil as by a ninth-grade pupil. Even when the same 
amount of class time is devoted to the subject — which is rarely 
a very much smaller amount of independent outside 





the case 
work can be expected of the eighth-grade pupil than of the ninth- 
grade pupil. Eighth-grade pupils have, on the average, less satis- 
factory study habits and they can less well understand explana- 
tions and less successfully follow directions and assignments, 
whether these are given by the teacher or contained in the text- 
book used. This latter difficulty is in part due to the fact that 
their English vocabulary is measurably smaller. These same state- 
ments obviously hold with even greater force in regard to seventh- 
grade pupils. It is a serious error, therefore, to assume that the 
work in Latin commonly prescribed for the ninth grade can be 
transferred in toto to the eighth grade. It is an equally serious 
error to assume that the textbook used and the classroom methods 
commonly employed in teaching Latin to ninth-grade pupils can, 
without considerable modification, be successfully employed in 
teaching seventh- or eighth-grade pupils. Many who believe that 
Latin can be made a very effective instrument in the education of 
the majority of boys and girls of junior-high-school age would 
fully agree with Davis when he says :° 
. any attempt to transplant the traditional beginning course in 
Latin into the junior high school is doomed to failure. Junior high 
school pupils are capable of learning Latin, but the greater number 
of those who can be persuaded to elect it require some other incentive 
than that of preparation for additional Latin or for college admission. 
In order to win and hold for itself a place in the curriculum of 
5C. O. Davis, Junior High School Education (World Book Co., 1924), 
page 171. 
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the junior high school, Latin must give convincing proof that it 
is a useful instrument in securing general educational values, in 
addition to the fact that it offers the pupil an opportunity for 
exploration in a special field of study. 

Even in those schools in which the work in Latin is so organized 
as to satisfy the two chief commonly accepted aims of the junior 
high school (the continuing of general education and the oppor- 
tunity for exploration) the question as to the best point in the 
course at which a given pupil should be encouraged to begin the 
study of Latin is not so easily answered as is sometimes assumed. 
The answer to the question will depend largely upon the pupil him- 
self — that is, upon the kind of home from which he comes, the 
length of time during which he will probably remain in school, 
and his prospective social and vocational needs. 

If we turn to present practice for an answer to the question, 
we find a variety of answers. As was indicated above, in a few 
school systems Latin may be begun in the seventh grade and con- 
tinued for a maximum period of six years. In a fair number of 
schools Latin may be begun in the eighth grade and continued for 
a maximum period of five years. A variation on this latter prac- 
tice is found in a considerable number of schools in which Latin 
may be begun in the second semester of the eighth year and con- 
tinued for four and a half years. In the great majority of schools 
Latin may be begun in the ninth grade and continued for a maxi- 
mum period of four years. In a few school systems Latin may 
not be elected below the tenth school year. 

In a good many junior high schools emphasis on the aim of 
“exploration” has led to the organization of short “finding” 
courses, in which the pupil may “try out” Latin for a third or a 
half or a whole semester, so as better to determine whether his 
interests and abilities justify his election of Latin as a regular 
subject later on. Such a course at the same time gives the pupil 
some general linguistic training and at least a hint of the contribu- 
tion of classical culture to present-day civilization. Some of these 
courses give the pupil the opportunity to try out one or more mod- 
ern foreign languages as well as Latin. Courses in “Latin-Eng- 
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lish” or in “General Language”’ are also quite commonly offered 
in the seventh or eighth grade, with similar objects in view. Such 
courses are often acceptable to junior-high-school principals who 
might oppose regular courses in Latin. Such courses may well be 
made a part of the course in English in the seventh or eighth 
grade, or, better still, substituted for the usual course in English 
for one or two semesters. In any case, such a course should be 
closely correlated with the work in English, and this close correla- 
tion ought to be possible in any school system, except perhaps one 
in which English is taught without grammar and Latin is taught 
with “nothing else but.”’ 

If I were rash enough to make a prediction about the future 
development of Latin in the junior high school, I should be in- 
clined to say that courses of this exploratory or general type will 
increase rather rapidly in the seventh and eighth grades of junior 
high schools, and that there will be a very slow growth in the 
enrollment of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in regular Latin. 
I should base this prediction in part upon the fact that the need 
for extending the regular four-year Latin course downward into 
the eighth grade is not so pressing under the new program as it 
was under the old. 

Another basis for such a prediction would be the difficulties 
which perennially arise over the question of articulation and the 
adjustment of the pupil’s program later on in his Latin course. 
These problems, if not unsolvable, are sufficiently difficult in many 
schools to discourage the practice of offering Latin below the 
ninth grade. For example, a pupil who has completed in the 
junior high school the equivalent of the first two years of the 
regular four-year course in Latin finds himself handicapped 
throughout the rest of his Latin course in the senior high school 
by his comparative immaturity and at the end suffers from a 
year’s hiatus in his study of Latin, which is likely to discourage 
him from continuing the subject in college. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of the writer that, even where Latin 
is begun in the seventh grade, it is better that the work in gram- 
mar should be limited to those forms and principles which are 
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usually included in a course in elementary Latin, and that the 
reading material, however abundant, should consist very largely, 
if not entirely, of ‘“‘made” or adapted Latin. Any extensive read- 
ing in the unmodified text of a classical author, such as Caesar, 
should be postponed until the pupils reach the tenth grade in the 
senior high school. The advantages to be gained from beginning 
Latin early should be stated in terms of thoroughness and in- 
creased power, not in terms of time gained. 

On the other hand, there is in many schools a real danger that 
the limitation on home work, the shortness of class periods, and 
other complications characteristic of the junior high school will 
make it impossible for the pupils to complete in the ninth grade 
the minimum requirements set up for admission to the work of 
the tenth grade in the senior high school. In such a situation the 
course in Latin in the junior high school may well be extended 
downward to include as much of the eighth grade as may prove 
necessary to complete the required work for admission to the first 
course in the senior high school; for, while it is true that the Latin 
course in the junior high school should be so planned as to give 
the greatest possible educational returns to those who do not con- 
tinue work beyond the ninth grade, it is nevertheless only simple 
justice that the work of the junior high school be made to articu- 
late with the work of the senior high school in such a way that 
those pupils who have the desire and the ability to continue their 
work in Latin beyond the junior-high-school stage may be able to 
do so with the least possible readjustment. At the same time those 
responsible for organizing the combined course of study in the 
junior and senior high school must remember that Latin in the 
ninth grade in the junior high school of today is not the same 
thing as Latin in the ninth grade of the old four-year high school. 
It is no longer merely the first year of a four-year course but the 
last year in a one- or two- or three-year course. If therefore Latin 
is to enlarge or even hold its present place in the junior high 
school, it must be so organized in content and in method as to 
serve obviously and demonstrably as an instrument in the general 
education of boys and girls of the junior-high-school age. 











Hotes 


{All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


FALSE LATIN 


What is the penalty for false Latin? It is, I suppose, a lower mark 
in a school report if a schoolboy is guilty of it. And if it is made ina 
book or article, there is probably no penalty, since it is almost certain 
that no one will notice it. 

But there was a time when false Latin was a serious matter. In the 
year 1342 (Y. B. 16. Mich. Ed. III, No. 65), Henry de Ferars 
brought a writ demanding of John de Haveryngton certain parts of 
messuages — quartam partem here, and quartam partem there, quae 
Robertus de Ferariis dedit Willelmo de Ferariis. Master Mowbray, 
counsel on the other side, objected that it was false Latin: “quae 
Robertus dedit qest faux Latyn, qar il serrait quas.” “For it should 
be quas.” It is interesting to see Henry’s counsel, Master Pulteney, 
come back as any schoolboy might: “Le quae refiert a les metieres, 
quae manerta.” To which the sufficient reply was that the brief quite 
clearly speaks of “parts” and not “manors.” 

Wherefore, although it is not explicitly stated, yet the very ter- 
mination of the suit shows that the writ abated. As is grimly stated in 
the preceding case, “Par quei le bref fuit challange pur faux Latyn, 
et abatu.” It was “abated,” “beaten down,” the suitor dismissed from 
the court and in the King’s mercy for the costs unless he paid them 
properly. 

And again in the next year of the same king (Y.B. 17. Hil. Ed. 
III, No. 30) Henry Le Ward and Margaret his wife sued Roger de 
Wullesthorpe and another and asked that they return quod ei reddere 
debeant instead of quod eis reddere debeant. “Et par cele parole fuit 
abatu par agarde” (i.e., by judgment). 

Whether this was just or unjust we cannot be sure. We must not 
assume that an innocent person was defeated by a slight blunder. It 
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as was so often the case — that the court used a tech- 





may well be 
nical expedient to defeat an unjust and oppressive demand. In any 
case, “false Latin” continued to be a grave matter for many years 
after. So, in the twelfth year of James I (1615), in the case of Mar- 
sham v. Jolley, a bond was objected to on appeal because it read “se.xi- 
ginti, whereas it ought to be sexaginta.”. And my Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, the great Coke, said tersely that “False Latin 
will abate a writ but will not vitiate a deed” (2 Bulstrode 241). 

However, even later, in Charles II’s time, it was held that though 
false Latin will not destroy a deed, “yet the declaration (i.e., the com- 
plaint) ought to be good Latin” (Viner’s Abridgement s.v. False La- 
tin, 3). 

Latin ceased to be the language of pleading in England in 1731, a 
year before the birth of George Washington, a fact to which I decline 
to attach any significance (St. 4 Geo. 2, c. 26). With it the legal 
perils of False Latin ceased. Max Rapin 
University OF CALIFORNIA 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
1 


James Adam in his famous book, The Religious Teachers of 
Greece, while discussing the golden age, as described by Hesiod, trans- 
lates Works and Days 112 ff. thus: “Like Gods they lived with hearts 
void of care, nor did pitiable old age come upon them, but with hands 
like feet and feet like hands, xodazg zai yetoas duoiot, they had joy in 
banquets forevermore.” The italics are his. 

The chief structural difference between man and the apes is in the 
form of the feet, since all apes have prehensile toes while man does 
not. If Adam has translated these words correctly Hesiod must have 
believed that man in the golden age had this trait so characteristic of 
apes, and thus he has anticipated by thousands of years the most 
advanced theories of evolution. 

The relevant verses in Hesiod are: 

ovdé tu Sedov 
yijoas éxijy, aici 5& xddazs xai yeioas duoior 
téoxovt’ év Bahino xaxdv Extootev aadvtwv. 


These verses clearly mean: “Never did grievous old age come upon 
them, but unchanged alike in foot and in hand they delighted in feasts 
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far from all sorts of evil.” The words he selected mean simply that 
old age had not diminished the power of hand or foot, since it is just 
in those members of the body that senility is wont to be most evident. 


It was the teaching of grammarians that sigma is a letter especially 
capable of denoting anger and intense emotions, and it was called 
“hissing sigma.” I wrote two articles for the American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. X XIX, in which I tried to show that this assumed 
passionate tone in repeated sigmas is an error. A very beautiful 
example of the opposite feeling is found in the words of Jesus, in 
Matthew 9:22, where he comforted the woman who tried to touch 
the hem of his garment by saying: f} alotts cov o€owxév or. 


3 

The first verse of John is: év Goyq tv 6 AOyos, zai 6 AOyos iv OOS 
Bedv, xai Beds HW 6 Adyos. The King James’ Version renders this with 
absolute fidelity: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” It appears as something far dif- 
ferent in the translation by Professor Goodspeed, where it is thus 
rendered: “In the beginning the word existed, the word was with 
God, and the word was divine.” The word #e6¢ is translated first as 
a noun and next as an adjective, which entirely changes the meaning 
of the original. A neat comment on this very thing is found in the 
opening sentences of Plato’s Sophistes. Theodorus tells Socrates that 
he is bringing to join in the discussion a philosopher from the haunts 
of Parmenides and one familiar with his teachings. Socrates replies 
that perhaps he is bringing one of those Homeric gods who delighted 
to move among men in human disguise, to which Theodorus answers: 
zat wor doxet Beds ev Gvijo ovdauds elvat, Detos pv, “The man in no 
way seems to me to be a god, but he certainly does seem divine.” 
Both Plato and Aristotle refer to Homer as #etos, but they never 
calied him #e6¢. Exactly the same distinction holds in English: Mil- 
ton wrote of the “human face divine,” but he would not call that face 
God. To render %e0¢ in the first verse of John by the word “divine” 
is not a translation but an interpretation, or perhaps an intended 
improvement. 


4 


Professor Gildersleeve in that little but most interesting book, The 
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Creed Of The Old South, page 50, says that he was asked by the 
head of a Virginia school to suggest a fitting epitaph for the boys of 
that school who had fallen in the Civil War, and that he suggested the 
verse from Ovid which tells of the death of the brothers of Briseis: 


Qui bene pro patria cum patriaque iacent. 


It is rare to find Greek poets imitating Latin authors, but Tryphio- 
dorus, a late poet who lived in Egypt, seems to have had these words 
of Ovid in mind when he told of the death of the Trojan princess, 


Laodice, in his Capture of Troy 663: 
tdaves 8’ Gua xatoidt yaty. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE PARITY OF ANIMALS AND THINGS WITH MAN 
IN MODERN ANIMISM 


In classic myth and legend animals are often endowed with human 
faculties. Thus the horse Xanthus foretells Achilles’ death and Achil- 
les speaks to it (Jliad xix. 404-22). A flute-player is said to have 
addressed fish (Herod. i. 141). Cyrus threatens the Gyndes River 
(ibid., i. 189), and Xerxes berates and shackles the Hellespont (1bid., 
vii. 35). 

Perhaps no better illustration of the parity of animals and things 
with man can be found than the bringing of lawsuits against them. 
Such actions are described by Plato Laws ix. 873 e-874 a; Demosthe- 
nes xxiii. 76, p.645; and Pausanias i. 28.10. In his note on Pau- 
sanias, ad loc., Frazer gives a number of references, ancient and 
modern, to trials of animals and objects which had caused the death 
of human beings, and says that “such a custom, based on the view 
that animals and things are endowed with a consciousness like that 
of man, goes back to the infancy of the human race, if we may judge 
from its prevalence among savage and barbarous peoples at the pres- 
ent day.” 

It is the purpose of this note merely to call attention to a few 
modern examples of the elevation of animals and objects to an equality 
with human beings. 

In Up from Slavery (116-17) Booker T. Washington tells of a 
conversation with an old Negro who had been sold into slavery in 
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Alabama in 1845. On being asked how many were sold at the same 
time, the old man said: “There were five of us; myself and brother 
and three mules.” 

Whittier’s poem, Telling the Bees, was inspired by the folk prac- 
tice of informing the bees when a death occurred in a family. 

In Helen Keller’s The Story of My Life Miss Sullivan is quoted 
(314) as saying about her pupil in a letter: “This morning she 
planted her doll and showed me that she expected her to grow as tall 
as I.’”’ She also tried to teach her doll how to spell (313). She would 
not allow the carriage horses to be whipped because, as she explained, 
the poor horses would cry (356). This last incident reminds one 
that the horses of Achilles shed hot tears over the death of Patroclus 
(Iliad xvii. 437-38). 

I once saw a child, which had followed a group of people who were 
examining poultry stock, wave a parting salutation to the chickens 
and shout “Bye, Bye.” Somewhat different is the case of the Ann 
Arbor child, who, on being asked where he had been, replied: “I and 
another dog spent the morning along the river.” 

Lindbergh’s use of the “aeronautical pronoun” we to include his 
plane was entirely natural and spontaneous. I do not believe that he 
consciously personified his plane any more than the Negro of Booker 
T. Washington’s story deliberately personified his mules. It is easy to 
put in the same category things which are intimately associated but 
not at all related in their nature. For this reason I question whether 
there is any conscious personification in Terence Andria 697: Hanc 
nisi mors mt adimet, nemo. 

Of course other forms of animism still exist. As a child I caused 
some merriment in my own family by shouting as I watched snow- 
flakes fall: “Chuck some more down! Chuck some more down!” 

Animism is generally regarded as characteristic of the childhood of 
the human race, or of peoples in a savage and backward state. We 
have seen, however, that in civilized communities examples of it are 
still to be found among children and older people who retain some of 
the naiveté of childhood. 

EucENE S. McCartNey 
UnNIversitTy oF MICHIGAN 





Current Events 


{Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for 
territory covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that 
is properly news — but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that 
items be made as brief as possible. ] 


Fellowships in the School at Athens 

The American School of Classical Studies at Athens offers for the 
year 1928-1929 three fellowships of $1,200 each, two in Greek archae- 
ology, and one in ancient Greek language, literature, and history. 
Applications are to be made, not later than January 1, 1928, te Pro- 
fessor Samuel FE. Bassett, University of Vermont, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, to whom all inquiries about these fellowships should be 


addressed. 


The Agora of Athens to be Excavated 
For at least a century archaeologists have hoped and planned for 


the excavation of the Agora at Athens. In recent years Professor 
Edward Capps, of Princeton University, has been negotiating with 
the Greek government for a concession and planning to raise the 
funds for the work. The New York Times of October 19, in a long 
a success for which every 





and interesting article, tells of his success 
classical scholar owes a debt of gratitude to Professor Capps. Readers 
of the JourNAvL will hear more of this great achievement. In the 
meantime we quote briefly from the Times: 

Acting on behalf of an anonymous American philanthropist, Colonel Arthur 
Woods, former Police Commissioner of New York, has, it was learned yester- 
day, furnished funds to the American School for Classical Studies at Athens 
to begin in the heart of classic Athens the most ambitious and costly archae- 
ological enterprise ever undertaken. 

The American School for Archaeological Studies at Athens has obtained 
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from the Greek Government concessions, which are now under examination 
by lawyers in this city, granting the right to dig up the twenty-five acre site 
of the Agora, or marketplace, which was in ancient times covered with temples, 
libraries and other public edifices and full of artistic treasures described by 
Cicero, Pausanias, and other classic writers. Great buildings were erected there 
by Greek and non-Greek rulers from Pericles to Hadrian. The project to dig 
this most promising of all sites of antiquity has been agitated for a century 
and is now for the first time nearing realization. 

The cost of the excavation of the Agora is estimated at $2,500,000. Other 
large sums will be spent on scholarly research in connection with the excava- 
tion. The General Education Board, endowed by John D. Rockefeller, Sr., has 
set aside $500,000, it was learned yesterday, to aid the American school in 
studies which will be based largely on the excavations in the Agora. 

Professor Capps will hold a series of conferences with classical scholars in 
American universities this winter to arrange for the special training for stu- 
dents which will equip them for service in Athens. The services of a great 
many able specialists in inscriptions, classical art and architecture, numismatics, 
and history will be needed in connection with the work. Under the plan sug- 
gested by Professor Capps trained classical students will be sent to Athens by 
American universities with the understanding that, on completing three years 
in archaeological work at Athens, university posts await them at home. 


Ohio Classical Conference 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference was 
held November 10-12 at Cleveland, with the Classical Club of Greater 
Cleveland as host. The number of members registered, three hundred 
and ten, surpassed all records. Meetings were held in the Hotel Cleve- 
land, which was the headquarters, in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
and in the Florence Harkness Chapel of Western Reserve University. 
At the conclusion of the morning session on Friday the members of 
the Conference were guests of the University at luncheon in Hayden 
Hall. The Latin Laboratory exhibit, which has come to be an inter- 
esting and important part of the Conference, was well displayed in 
one of the rooms of the Cleveland Hotel. The prize for the best 
exhibit was awarded to the pupils of Shreve High School, Martins 
Ferry, and they will have in their possession for the coming year the 
replica of the Hildesheim Vase. 

The authorities of the Cleveland Museum of Art very generously 
afforded an opportunity for a visit, under the guidance of members 
of the staff, through the Museum, a visit made doubly delightful by 
an illustrated lecture preceding the visit by Mr. Howard, Curator of 
the Educational Department, during which he showed slides of the 
chief objects of a classical nature in the Museum and gave brief 
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descriptions of them. The auditorium of the Museum was the scene 
of the performance, by the Classical Club of Oberlin College, of The 
Clouds of Aristophanes, which was enjoyed by a large number of 
members and friends of the Conference. The greetings extended to 
the Conference by such leaders of educational activity in Cleveland 
as President Emeritus Thwing, President Vinson, Director Whiting, 
Superintendent Jones, expressed a sympathy for the aims of the Con- 
ference and an interest in classical study which were both gratifying 
and inspiring. 

Professor Dwight N. Robinson, of Ohio Wesleyan University, was 
elected President for the coming year, and Professor Marbury B. 
Ogle, of Ohio State University, was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The program of papers was as follows: 


TuHuRSDAY AFTERNOON 
Rodney P. Robinson, University of Cincinnati, “The Manuscript Tradition 
of Tacitus’ Germania”; R. V. Smith, Capital University, “The Parody of 
Euripides’ Telephus in the Acharnians of Aristophanes”; Jean L. Beck, Mt. 
Union College, “The Moral Earnestness of the Younger Pliny”; James A. 
Kleist, S.J., John Carroll University, “St. Mark’s Gospel in Modern Colometric 
English.” 
THURSDAY EVENING 
J. Stuart Constantine, Oberlin College, “The Theory of Greek Music’; The 
Classical Department of Oberlin College, “The Clouds of Aristophanes.” 


FripAy MorNING 
Marjorie Fleming, Marysville High School, Marysville, “The Teaching of 
First-Year Latin by the Direct Method”; Irvin R. Kuenzli, Springfield Senior 
High School, Springfield, “The Historical Basis of Secondary and College 
Latin”; Mabel Runyan, Reading High School, Reading, “Latin in the Small 
High School”; Clara H. Kidney, Warren G. Harding High School, Warren, 
“The Correlation of Latin in Junior and Senior High School”; Edith M. 
Evans, Bellevue High School, Bellevue, “Latin Composition”; Alice M. Don- 
nelly, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, “College Entrance Examinations in 
Latin.” 
Fripay AFTERNOON 
Frank Hewitt Cowles, The College of Wooster, “Frontinus and the Roman 
Water System” (illustrated) ; Rossiter Howard, Curator Educational Depart- 
ment, Cleveland Museum of Art, “Subjects of a Classical Nature in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art.” 


FripAY EVENING 
Charles F. Thwing, President Emeritus, Western Reserve University, “Why 
the Classics ?” 
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SATURDAY MorRNING 


Demonstration Class in First-Year Latin, Conducted by Martha W. Oliven- 
baum, West High School, Cleveland; Gordon W. Thayer, Librarian of the John 
G. White Collection of Folk-lore and Orientalia, Cleveland Public Library, 
“Greek and Roman Folk-lore”’; Bessie R. Taylor, Sandusky High School, 
Sandusky, “Some Experiments with Individual Instruction in Latin”; Ella R. 
Mayhugh, Franklin Junior High School, Columbus, “Portals of the Past.” 


Western Massachusetts Section of Classical Association 

The section held its twenty-first annual meeting with the Holyoke 
High School at Hotel Nonotuck, October 8. The program was as 
follows: 


Address of Welcome, Mr. William R. Peck, Superintendent of the Holyoke 
Schools; “Equipment of the Teacher of Vergil,” Mr. Robert W. Rosenberg, 
Springfield Central High School; “The Advantages of the Mora System,” Mr. 
F. Stuart Crawford, Amherst College; “Loafing through Asia Minor,” Profes- 
sor Agnes Carr Vaughan, Smith College; “A Visit to Hadrian’s Wall” (illus- 
trated), Professor William D. Gray, Smith College; “A Recent Greek Excava- 
tion or Two,” Professor Alfred C. Schlesinger, Williams College; “Julius 
Caesar,” Mr. Addison L. Green, Holyoke; “Some Modern Greek Ballads,” Pro- 
fessor Sidney N. Deane, Smith College; “The Broadening Emphasis,” Mr. 
Walter V. McDuffee, Springfield Central High School. 


Classical League of the Lehigh Valley 

The annual fall meeting of the Classical League of the Lehigh Val- 
ley was held on Saturday, November 12, 1927, at 2:30 P.M., in 
Coppee Hall, at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. The following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. Robert C. Horn of Muhlenberg 
College; Vice-President, Mr. Edward J. Lindsay of the Latin De- 
partment of Lehigh University; and Secretary and Treasurer, Miss 
Mary L. Hess of Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa. The Execu- 
tive Committee consists of Dr. Horace W. Wright of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Chairman, Dr. Robert C. Horn, and Miss Mary L,. Hess. 

Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Professor of Classics in New 
York University, President of the American Classical League, and 
President of the Archaeological Institute of America, delivered a 
lecture on “The Roman Forum: The Smallest Great Spot on Earth,” 
illustrated with many slides, that covered a wide range of history. 
Before beginning his lecture Dr. Magoffin spoke, by request, on ““The 
Status of the Classics in Schools and Colleges.” 


Classical Association of Central Missouri 
Latin teachers of the Central Missouri District met in Warrens- 
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burg in April and organized an association. The meetings are held 
twice a year — in connection with the high-school contests in April, 
and with the District Teachers’ Meeting in October. The second 
meeting was held October 15, at which the following three topics 
were discussed by members of the association: “A Combination Latin 
and English Teacher Makes a Better English Teacher”; “Ways of 
Creating Interest in First-Year Latin”; ‘““The Latin Club.” The next 
meeting will be in April, when some speaker from outside the associ- 
ation will address the group. 


Kentucky Classical Association 

On November 4 The Kentucky Classical Association held a meet- 
ing at Wesleyan College, Winchester, Kentucky. The principal 
speaker was Dr. B. L. Ullman, Professor of Latin in The University 
of Chicago. His subject was, “Recent Developments in the Teaching 
of Latin.” 


State University of Iowa 
Dr. Earl LeV. Crum, of New York University, has been appointed 


to a professorship in Latin and Greek. The work in classics has been 
strengthened also by the appointment of Mr. Raymond S. Stites, 
Ph.D. (Vienna), in the History of Art Department. On October 20 
Professor Roy C. Flickinger, who spent the summer abroad, lectured 
on “Roman Remains in Britain.” 


Notice to Officers of Classical Associations 
At the last annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 


Middle West and South, a committee was appointed to assist in the 
organization of classical associations, either state or interstate, in the 
Middle West and South. The committee is very anxious to get a 
complete list of all classical associations and clubs now in existence. 
The work of the committee will be greatly facilitated if the officers 
of these local associations will send their names and addresses to Pro- 
fessor W. L. Carr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
at once. 











Book Rebviews 


The Religion of Ancient Greece: An Outline. By THappeus Z1r- 
LINSKI. Translated from the Polish, with the author’s co-opera- 
tion, by GeorcE RapaLtt Noyes. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. x + 235. $2.50. 

It is true, as Professor Zielinski states (9), that the whole range of 
Greek literature and all Greek monuments may be used as sources for 
the study of Greek religion, but since there were numerous cities and 
states and since their literature ran through several centuries, it is 
evident that a book of but 235 pages cannot be representative for any 
state or for any century. The author does proclaim his intention of 
restricting himself to “the Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries 
before Christ” (12), but he does not succeed in doing so. 

Professor Zielinski believes, with Heraclitus, that “the learning of 
many things does not teach understanding.” His method of attack is 
thus set forth (13) : “The reader must not be surprised that I address 
myself not merely to the educated man, but to the educated believer 
— it matters not whether he believes with mind or heart or memory. 
It is exceedingly strange that I am the first student to formulate a 
principle which soon, I hope, will become a truism: ‘As a man bereft 
of artistic feeling cannot understand Greek art, so one who lacks 
religious feeling cannot understand Greek religion.’ ” 

This emancipation proclamation must not lead the reader to expect 
too much. Its enunciation does not confer upon a writer keener in- 
sight than was possessed by religious men who wrote of Greek religion 
without formulating such a principle in their introductions. On page 
161 we read: “We possess religious feeling: what it does not hesitate 
to accept is true, the rest is non-existent for us.” Could anything be 
more amazingly naive? The problem of the ages, “What is truth?” 
is thus solved by a ridiculously simple touchstone. In matters of 
religion I fear that truth, even when uttered, is still Cassandra-like. 

There are some advantages and some disadvantages in approaching 
Greek religion from the point of view of a modern Christian. I believe 
that a Catholic understands the ceremonial and highly ritualistic 
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things better than does a Protestant. Some things I saw in Italy 
made certain aspects of the Greek and Roman religions clearer to me. 
On the other hand, a religious interpretation of Greek religion is 
entirely satisfying only to such persons as share the views of the 
author, and what would satisfy one generation would not and should 
not satisfy another. As Lecky says, “The ideal of one age appears 
sometimes too grotesque for the caricature of another.” Were a 
fifth-century Athenian raised from the dead today, he could run 
through the Bible and excerpt many things not far afield from his 
own beliefs, but a Greek of another city and another century would 
select different things. So would other Athenians of the same decade. 

If there is any general statement that may be made about the book, 
it is that Professor Zielinski brings out into high relief the best feat- 
ures of Greek religion'— as he himself conceives them — and is in- 
clined to disregard the others. In a way it is an indirect method of 
calling attention to some of the weaknesses of Judaism, against which 
the author seems to have some prejudice. I fear that the unsophisti- 
cated reader will lay the book aside under the impression that Greek 
religion underwent a fairly smooth, harmonious development, and 
that he will have no adequate conception of its great inconsistencies, 
contradictions, and struggles. As an antidote one might read Profes- 
sor C. H. Moore’s The Religious Thought of the Greeks, which dis- 
cusses many of the same subjects with breadth and understanding. 

Let me illustrate the point I am making about Professor Zielinski’s 
selecting the best features of Greek religion. After stating that expia- 
tory human sacrifice was practically universal (133), he contrasts 
conditions in Greece: “But the Cretans banished Idomeneus owing to 
his godless sacrifice ; and Artemis did not accept the blood of Iphige- 
nia from Agamemnon, but at the critical moment substituted for her 
a doe” (134). According to one version of the story Iphigenia was 
sacrificed. Polyxena had no beast to “double” for her. Is it not pos- 
sible to make a pious study of Greek religion without sacrificing 
scholarly caution and precaution ? 

If the Greeks believed that the divine powers loved them (see 
generalization on page 189), it is equally true that many Greeks held 
that the gods were gods of vengeance and that they cared not how 
men fared. “No man that doth wrong shall escape paying the pen- 





1Of course Dr. L. R. Farnell does the same thing in The Higher Aspects 
of Greek Religion, but there is nothing misleading about his title. 
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alty” (Herodotus v. 56). Solon tells Croesus that Heaven is jealous 
of man and fond of causing him trouble (Herodotus i. 32). 

The following statement (118) is too sweeping for the evidence 
presented : 

while Jehovah was still only the tribal god of his “chosen people” 

and recognized other nations only as the tools of his rewards and punishments, 
the Homeric Zeus was the god of all humanity and looked with equal kindness 
on the Greek and on the Greek’s foe, if the foe deserved it. 


Ah —I behold a warrior dear to me 
Around the walls of Ilium driven, and grieve — 
—TIliad xxii. 168, 169: Cowper’s translation. 


Thus he speaks of Hector, the principal foe of the Achaeans beneath the 
walls of Troy. I should like to have the reader of this book remember these 
two verses better than aught else, that they may be the first thing to arise in 
his consciousness at the mention of the words “Greek religion.” 

Is not this an example of Greek chivalry rather than of cosmopoli- 
tanism? The Greeks admired a valiant enemy — who does not? — 
and the gods they created almost in their own image might be expected 
to do the same.? 

There were, it is true, cosmopolitan views of Zeus and other gods,’ 
but in a crisis the gods of a people that called other nations Baopagor 
(not necessarily barbarians) could hardly be more cosmopolitan than 
the nation that created them in their own likeness.* It was in the 
name of the gods of Hellas that the Ionians appealed to their Greek 
kinsmen to save them from the Persian (Herodotus v.49). For the 
Athenians of the time of the Persian wars Zeus is the “Hellenic god” 
(Herodotus ix.7). As an international god® Zeus could not have 
accepted part of the spoils of Plataea (ibid., ix.81), nor would the 
Greeks have made sacrifice and prayers to him for victory had he 

2Cf. C. H. Moore, The Religious Thought of the Greeks (10): “Nor are 
the gods [in Homer] more just and honorable than men; they are moved by 
caprice; and their godhead does not prevent their quarreling or making up 
their differences in very human fashion, as the domestic jar between Zeus and 
Hera in the first book of the Jliad shows.’ The gods have all the virtues and 
vices of man except so far as man clothed them with qualities he himself would 
have liked to possess. 

3 See Farnell, “National and Humanitarian Religion,” op. cit., 92-124. 

*For a sample of the Greek attitude toward foreigners see Herodotus viii. 
142, where Spartan envoys tell the Athenians that in foreigners there is neither 
faith nor truth. 

5Herodotus v. 105 says that Darius prayed to Zeus, but this is merely a con- 
venient way of referring to the chief deity of the Persians. 
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been such. In our Civil War God became a sectional god, and in the 
World War the French and Germans made him a national god. Of 
course the Greeks cannot be too highly praised for not having waged 
religious wars in the true sense of that term (see 118-119). (The 
defense of shrines and sacred things is an entirely different matter. ) 

I should not look for “the essence of Greek religion” (6) in things 
upon which the state placed a religious sanction for reasons of state- 
craft. The author regards as exalted aspects of Greek religion sev- 
eral things which seem to me to be comparatively late and super- 
ficial, things engrafted upon it. On page 115 there is quoted a pas- 
sage from Plato’s Laws (941 A) in which it is recommended that 
heralds and ambassadors who carry or report false messages shall be 
indicted “for having offended, contrary to the law, in the sacred office 
and appointment of Hermes and Zeus.” “Such,” says Zielinski, “are 
the voices of genuine religion.” With the advance of civilization it 
was imperative for the persons of intermediaries to be respected. 
The Greeks solved the problem by putting the heralds under the pro- 
tection of the gods. It was equally essential for nations to get true 
reports from heralds. Greek statecraft made it a religious matter, 
but the act reflects a development in international morality rather than 
in “genuine religion.” Xerxes tells the Spartans that they make havoc 
of all human law by slaying heralds ( Herodotus vii. 136). 

Professor Zielinski makes the discovery of a theological advance 
from the Jliad to the Odyssey (187): “God in Homer, in the first 
place, does not even always possess the truth: his knowledge is at 
first just as limited as his power ; and only in the Odyssey does Homer 
proclaim the principle, “The gods know all,’ along with the principle, 
‘The gods can do all.’” Professor John A. Scott’s notes and reviews 
in this journal have made us suspicious of all distinctions between the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. In Odyssey v. 1-290 Poseidon does not know 
during his absence among the Ethiopians that, contrary to his wishes, 
the Olympians have taken action in support of Odysseus. He was 
not omnipotent. In the same epic, iii. 236-238, Athena, disguised as 
Mentor, tells Telemachus that not even the gods can save a man when 
the fate of death is upon him. 

Chapter III, on “The Consecration of Work” (38-61), does not, I 
believe, give an entirely accurate view of the Greek attitude toward 
manual work. The author says (38) that the idea that the Greeks 
despised work is absurd and “was founded on the opinion of the 
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aristocratic writer Plato and of a few others concerning the injurious 
effect on man’s mental processes of artisan labour, which chains him 
to the workshop and at the same time directs his thoughts exclusively 
towards gain.” Herodotus (ii. 167) tells us that in “nearly all foreign 
countries those who learn trades are held in less esteem than the rest 
of the people, and those who have least to do with artisans’ work, 
especially men who are free to practise the art of war, are highly 
honoured. Thus much is certain, that this opinion, which is held by 
all Greeks and chiefly by the Lacedaemonians, is of foreign origin. It 
is in Corinth that artisans are held in least contempt” (A. D. Godley’s 
translation). The attitude had changed since Hesiod wrote his !Vorks 
and Days (see p. 39), as indeed it was bound to do when slave labor 
became common. We ourselves preach the gospel of hard work more 
ardently than did the Athenian of the fifth and fourth centuries. 

Paradoxical as it may seem for me to say so, I regard the book as 
valuable. It shows, though not for the first time, that there were 
many things in Greek thought and feeling that made possible a transi- 
tion, without violence, from paganism to Christianity,® and, to some 
extent, some things in paganism which Christianity could modify 
but not subvert. “Without an environment already prepared for it 
Christianity would have had a very different history from the one we 
know.” ? The change from paganism to Christianity was not as 
upsetting to the Greek mind and soul as the change from fundament- 
alism to liberalism is with us. 

Since Professor Zielinski claims that the Greek religion “has here 
been illuminated with an entirely new and fresh light” (209), I felt 
myself forced to review the book from his angle. Those who desire to 
see criticism of other matters may constilt W. R. Halliday’s review 
of the French edition, in the Classical Review, XL, 215-216. 

The frequency of my references to Herodotus is due simply to the 
fact that I read his history between two readings of Zielinski. Some 
other Greek writer of the fifth or fourth century might have served 
my purposes equally well. 

EucENE S. McCartney 
Unversity oF MICHIGAN 
6 For references see Moore, op. cit., 368. A more recent reference is W. R. 


Halliday, The Pagan Background of Early Christianity. 
7 Moore, op. cit., 355. 
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The Founding of the Roman Empire. By FRANK Burr MarsH. 
Second Edition. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. vii + 313. $3.50. 

This volume, a revision of the author’s earlier work of the same 
title (issued as No. 1 of the University of Texas Studies, 1922), 
offers, according to the author, few changes from the first edition. 
Professor Marsh has not attempted to write a complete history of the 
period, but merely to trace the causes of the fall of the Republic and 
the steps in the development of the Empire. The general similarity 
of the two editions exempts me from the necessity of a more detailed 
review (see the notice of the first edition by Professor Boak, CLas- 
SICAL JOURNAL, XVIII, 316-18). Professor Marsh deals successively 
with The Administrative Problem of the Republic, The Development 
of the Military System, The Supremacy of Pompey, The First Tri- 
umvirate, Caesar, The Destruction of the Republicans, The Triumph 
of Octavian, The Restoration of the Republic, The Transformation 
of the Principate ; and adds appendices on The Lex Vatinia, The Lex 
Pompeia-Licinia, The Intentions of Caesar, and the Diarchy (sic) of 
Augustus. The first appendix was later, apparently, elaborated in an 
article in the CLAssicaAL JouRNAL for March, 1927 (XXII, 504-24), 
entitled “The Chronology of Caesar’s Consulship.” In this article 
there appear several references which might well have appeared in 
the book. The list of books referred to in the notes could easily have 
been lengthened. 

Professor Marsh seems to me, as he seemed to Professor Boak, to 
have made a real and distinct contribution to our knowledge of the 
period, the more satisfying as there is relatively little else that covers 
this ground. I say this the more gladly because Professor Marsh and 
I, while agreeing on most points, disagree on not a few, and I fear 
that in some of these matters Professor Marsh will be found to have 
the better of the argument. Most complete is the difference between 
us regarding the chronology of 59 (discussed briefly in his first appen- 
dix and more fully in the JourNat article referred to). That such 
differences in interpretation should exist is both natural and right, in 
view of the nature and quantity of the evidence that we have. Pro- 
fessor Marsh has used this evidence wisely and well, though he has 
not convinced me; but conversely I have not persuaded him. I hope 
to take up later the whole question of Caesar’s legal position in Gaul, 
which involves the questions in his first and second appendices, and 
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must defer my rejoinder to that time. I should say here that Profes- 
sor Marsh believes, as I do not, that Caesar’s term expired March 1, 
50 (p. 285). 

There are numerous points on which I suspect that Professor 
Marsh has been misled. Notable among them is his acceptance at 
face value of Cicero’s statements regarding the unpopularity of the 
triumvirs in 59 (p. 100 and elsewhere) : Cicero is hardly an unpre- 
judiced witness. In consequence, the theory that Caesar’s administra- 
tion in the later months of the year was a military tyranny becomes 
less certain, though still far from improbable. The account of the 
development of the promagisterial system, being divided between 
chapters i and ii, seems incomplete in both places, and I fail to note 
the establishment of contact between these protracted commands and 
the later extraordinary commands, or between the latter and the prin- 
cipate. The scope of the work demands the omission of much detail, 
but I am inclined to believe that Gracchan precedents were more 
important in 59 than Professor Marsh implies, and I miss any refer- 
ence to or explanation of the senate’s final ratification of Caesar’s 
acts in that year. The account of the senate’s additions to the province 
granted Caesar by the Vatinian Law is not entirely satisfactory. 

To accumulate complaints regarding desires ungratified when so 
much is done would be easy but ungracious. Worse still, it might 
obscure the merits of the book for the student who judges it solely 
from this review —I hope there is no such person. Its merits are 
many and real. Though students of the social and economic history 
of all countries are doing us a great service, though we are told that 
the political historian belongs to the past and that that phase of his- 
tory-writing has gone, it is a great pleasure to me at least to find 
again a political history. In Rome perhaps more than in most coun- 
tries the absorbing, the characteristic, the dominant motive was pol- 
itics, interwoven though the political was with the social and the 
economic. Of the most important period in Roman political history 
Professor Marsh has given us an account that is sometimes novel, 
always readable and interesting, and for the most part convincing. 

Evan T. SacE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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The Minoan-M ycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion. 
By Martin P. Nitsson. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup (Oxford 
University Press), 1927. Pp. xxiii + 582. 

A Cretan Statuette in the Fitzwilliam Museum: A Study in Minoan 
Costume. By A. J. B. Wace. Cambridge University Press, 1927. 
Pp. 49. 

One of the most interesting and difficult problems now confronting 
the classical archaeologist and student of religion is that of pre-Greek 
cults in the Aegean area and their influence on later Greek religion. 
Professor Nilsson has performed a valuable service in publishing the 
first comprehensive account of the evidence, with a review of various 
theories regarding it, and, with admirable caution, his own interpreta- 
tion. That part of the book which is factual and objective is very 
useful; the rest presents conclusions which, in spite of the author’s 
wide background and sound scholarship, are highly controversial. 
This review must be limited to a statement of Professor Nilsson’s 
chief contentions. 

The historic Greek religion, he says, was a fusion of Greek and 
Minoan-Mycenaean elements. Who introduced the Minoan-Myce- 
naean civilization to the mainland of Greece? Differing from Sir 
Arthur Evans, who believes that Cretan colonists subdued the main- 
landers, Professor Nilsson argues, especially from finds of northern 
amber and from the lack of writing in the early shaft graves at My- 
cenae, that northern invaders (Ionians) brought back to Greece the 
Minoan civilization after their expedition to Crete (c. 1600 B.c.), that 
the Achaeans destroyed Knossos (c. 1400 B.c.) but extended the 
Minoan-Mycenaean culture in the great Grecian empire which they 
established, and that the Dorians finally shattered the Achaean empire 
and gave Minoan-Mycenaean civilization seemingly its death-blow. 

With the generous use of illustrations Professor Nilsson describes 
the implements and symbols of the Aegean religion, and sums up the 
evidence in a valuable chapter on the Minoan-Mycenaean pantheon. 
Every palace and private house, he concludes, probably had a cult of 
some kind. The horns of consecration merely designated a consecrated 
place where cult implements or the objects of a cult were laid, or 
denoted the sacred character of a building. The double ax, the real 


sign of the religion, was neither a fetish nor the symbol of a deity, 
but simply the sacrificial ax, which became transformed from a cult 
instrument to a cult object. The column represented a shrine; pillars 
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were sacred only in the sense that they belonged to a sanctuary. ‘The 
tree cult was a rural cult involving ecstatic rites and dances. Early 
steatopygous female figures were very likely simply gifts to the dead 
to serve them in the other world. The Snake Goddess was primarily 
a domestic protector rather than a divinity of the dead. There is no 
reason to believe that bull-fighting was a sacral performance; and the 
Minotaur at most was simply a daemon serving a shrine. Professor 
Nilsson finds no evidence for one Great Mother, or one Supreme 
Principle, or a Dual Monotheism of the supreme woman and a sub- 
ordinate male ; instead, he believes that there was a pantheon of divin- 
ities including a Mistress of Animals, a domestic Snake Goddess, a 
Goddess with Birds, a Ship Goddess, a tree cult, and a Master of 
Animals. There was no sun and moon cult of any importance. The 
cross when used was merely decorative, not symbolic. The scenes on 
the sarcophagus from H. Triada represented the deification of the 
dead. 

How much of this persisted in the religion of later Greece? The 
fact that cult places of the Minoan- Mycenaean days were still used as 
religious shrines in Greek times (notably at Delphi, Eleusis, Amyklai, 
Aegina, and Athens), leads Professor Nilsson to conclude that the 
cult influence was continuous. Many Greek goddesses show evidence 
of Aegean origin. Athena, for example, has probably a pre-Greek 
name; in Homer she appears in the form of various birds; she was 
associated with the snake and the concealed palladium; all of which 
point to Minoan-Mycenaean cults. Artemis and Eileithyia are almost 
certainly akin to the Mistress of Animals; Ariadne was probably an 
Aegean nature goddess, and Helen a goddess associated with the tree 
cult. Of the two great cults of Dionysus, the one from Lydia by way 
of Phrygia most likely originated in Crete; and the explanation of 
Dionysus and the Cretan priests at Delphi and of the fact that the 
ecstatic cult of Dionysus was so readily accepted in archaic Greece 
may be that Dionysus was a revived rather than a new god there. In 
his concluding chapter Professor Nilsson, discussing the hero cult and 
the after life, attempts to explain the un-Greek idea of Elysium as a 
survival of the Minoan conception of the divinization of man in a 
blessed life after death. In general, he believes that the mystical ele- 
ments in Greek religion are due to Minoan influences. 


Further evidence on Minoan costume is provided by a charming 
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marble statuette from Crete recently donated to the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum. A. J. B. Wace gives an elaborate description in his beautifully 
printed and illustrated monograph. The figure belongs to the Late 
Minoan I period. On the head is a sort of turban in three tiers; the 
hair is brushed back to the sides in wavy strands; the dress consists 
of a boned bodice, a long bell-shaped skirt with horizontal tucks and 
side pleats, and an apron. The bodice material was probably linen, 
the girdle of gold, and the headdress of wool or leather. The apron 
was apparently tapestry woven of wool, and the skirt of linen, woven 
with colored stripes. The figure probably belonged to a cult group, 
and represented a votary. The workmanship is excellent. As Mr. 
Wace says, “The face is characterized by a noble sympathy, the whole 
conception is devout . . . This statuette shows the delicate crafts- 
manship of a mature and refined culture.” 
W. R. Acarp 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Apuleius and his Influerce. By ExvizapetaH Hazetton Haicnr. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. x + 190. $1.75. 
The author looking at the work of Apuleius prospectively states 
(p. vii): “To me his works are modern, stimulating and of infinite 
variety from his interests in men, women and romance; in science, 
magic, religion and philosophy.” The retrospective view (p. 183), 
after indicating the cessation of interest in most of his works, closes 
with the statement: “But through the centuries, that pearl of great 
price, the tale of Cupid and Psyche, has been given one new setting 
after another in literature and art; and still shines the fairest jewel 
in the crown of this prince of story-tellers.” Between these pages is 
given, in ever interesting form, an account of the attitude of men in 
different ages to the work of Apuleius. 

Some incisive comments of the author clearly set forth the charac- 
ter of the different works of Apuleius. The Apologia and the Florida 
are thoroughly sophistical, and in the former (p. 59), ‘This pleader, 
to be sure, does not forget nor lay aside the sophist’s skill,” while the 
latter (p. 67), “go far in showing us the sophist’s art and his own 
opinion of his technique.” The philosophical works of Apuleius are 
interpretations of the work of others, and as is stated (p. 77), “Few 
will read them, as no one would be aided by using Apuleius as a door 
to Plato.” 
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Apuleius is mentioned by a few writers of the early middle ages 
(p. 90 ff.). Among these Augustine is the most prominent, and we 
let him speak for himself. He had heard when in Italy (de Civ. Dei 
xviii. 18) of certain transformations by magic, sicut Apuleius in 
libris, quos asini aurei titulo inscripsit, sibi ipsi accidisse, ut accepto 
veneno humano animo permanente asinus fieret, aut indicavit aut 
finxit. He also knew the teachings of Apuleius about demons, and 
these he vigorously assailed (id., vili.22): Restat, ut nullo modo 
credendum sit, quod Apuleius persuadere nititur et quicumque alii 
sunt eiusdem sententiae philosophi; and also (ibid., 24): Unde satis 
iam diximus et quam sit inconveniens absurdumque monstravimus. 
Fulgentius knew the tale of Cupid and Psyche, as did Martianus 
Capella. But we may well doubt if the latter was in any way influ- 
enced by Apuleius in the preparation of the marriage of Mercury and 
Philology. His own words (i.2), quod nondum vulgata materie can- 
tare deproperas, set forth his claim for originality in the development 
of the theme. Even if this is taken as a purely conventional state- 
ment, no condensation of the more than fifty pages of the story could 
produce the marriage of Cupid and Psyche as told by Apuleius. The 
summary process of Jupiter in summoning Psyche to the sky bears 
no relation to the emetic preparation of Philology, nor are the final 
scenes in the two stories at all alike. Apuleius may have furnished a 
suggestion in regard to the title, but Capella went his own way in the 
development of the story, relying much on Varro, with here and there 
a Vergilian touch, as in praepetis omina pennae, and pedibus talaria 
nectit aurea. 

Little is known of the influence of Apuleius during the Middle 
Ages after the eighth century (p. 109), and for individual authors 
interpretations vary. But “to the Renaissance Apuleius was the enter- 
tainer, narrating stories which enthralled and enlivened the imagina- 
tion” (p. 111). Short stories were taken from the Metamorphoses by 
writers of Southern Europe where, as well as in Germany, “‘the 
Cupid and Psyche story inspired manifold forms of literature.” In 
England especially this tale appealed to many writers, both the weak 
and the strong. Illustrative of the former is Mrs. Tighe with her 
Psyche or Legend of Love, a Poem in Six Cantos. “Through two 
cantos Mrs. Tighe follows closely Apuleius’ narrative, but after that 
the poem becomes a cross between a mediaeval tale of chivalry and a 
female Pilgrim’s Progress.” At the other extreme stand Spenser, 
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Mrs. Browning, Keats, Morris, and Pater, rising perhaps as high 
above Apuleius as the others fall below. 

Strong has been the appeal of the Cupid-Psyche story to artists, 
and some of the treatments have been famous (p. 171 ff.). But in 
this there are also a past and a present, for “in modern sculpture, the 
tendency has been away from Apuleius to the ancient conception of 
Love and of the Soul” (p. 181). 

It was no small task to produce, as interestingly as has here been 
done, a satisfactory account of a “Protean figure,” “elusive, subtle, 
enveloped in mysteries,” with “kaleidoscopic changes of subject.” 
The reaction of men in different ages to the work of Apuleius has 
here a sufficient heralding, though there may be different interpreta- 
tions of the influence exerted. The culmination of his influence was 
on “the return of the spirit of joy” in the revival of learning, when 
the most sensuous phases of his work — the ass-motif and his short 
stories — attracted the attention of men. In recent times many imita- 
tions and reproductions of the Cupid-Psyche theme have been notice- 
able failures, but in the case of strong poetic spirits there has been a 
transfiguration. 

R. B. STEELE 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


The Allegory of the Aeneid. By D. L.. Drew, Professor of Greek in 
Swarthmore College. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1927. Pp. 101. 
This study is a revival of historical allegories such as were broached 
by Roman grammarians. Mr. Drew is not unaware of the antiquity 
of his theme but develops it with the singleness of mind that is natural 
to a first discovery. No effort is made to establish a sequence with 
the views of earlier researchers or to make contact with contempo- 
rary studies. Historians like Diodorus, Dio Cassius, and Suetonius 
furnish the bulk of the material for numerous footnotes. The logical 
result has followed that some of his findings are entertaining with- 
out being conclusive. A previous perusal of a little essay by S. T. 
Collins entitled The Interpretation of the Aeneid, Blackwell, 1919, 
might have furnished Mr. Drew with guiding lines and cautioned 
him against expecting a hearty acceptation of views that in the nature 
of things must remain hypothetical. 
It would be easy to review the book with a severity that it by no 
means deserves. Metrical pseudonyms were familiar to the Romans, 
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but to identify Sidonia Dido with Scribonia, both widows and both 
deserted, p. 83, however amusing as a suggestion, seems downright 
lése majesté in print. Again, the coincidence of initial letters in 
Aeneas, Achates, and Mnestheus with Augustus, Agrippa, and 
Maecenas, p. 76, not to omit Lavinia and Livia, p. 84, can do no more 
than prick curiosity. On the other hand, the parallelism between the 
visit of Aeneas to the site of Rome in the month of August and the 
triumph of Augustus in the same month of 29 B.c. was well worth 
substantiating. The identification of the ceremonies at the tomb of 
Anchises in the fifth book with the February Parentalia of Rome is 
inadmissible; if Virgil was watching his calendar, as Mr. Drew 
assumes, the discrepancy between midsummer and midwinter could 
hardly have escaped him. Yet the similarity between the athletic 
games of the fifth book and the Actian Games of Augustus is worth 
bringing to knowledge. It is to the elucidation of the fifth and eighth 
books that Mr. Drew makes a real contribution. He writes tersely 
and stimulatingly. He possesses a minute knowledge of the Augustan 
period and easily penetrates through the glamor of tradition. 

Personally I now hold to the theory of “fugitive allegories,” elud- 
ing proof and varying with the reader, never to be pressed and often 
to be dropped as soon as perceived. Mr. Drew is convinced that 
Turnus is Antony ; to me he is just as often the valiant Vercingetorix, 
no less a contemporary and more of a hero than Octavia’s husband. 
Servius justly declares Leviter tangit historiam. ‘The flyleaf of every 
student’s copy of the Aeneid might well be inscribed with words of 
the poet himself, reported by Asconius Pedianus: Jn hoc loco gram- 
maticis crucem fixi; quaerent si quid studiosius occultetur. It is true 
that a flaw exists in the tradition (£cl. iii. 106), but what Virgilian 
has not crucified himself at some time or other? 

NorMAN W. DEWITT 


VicTort1a CoLLeEcE, Toronto 
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